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NXHE Irish elections have resulted in an undoubted victory 
for the pro-Treaty forces. In spite of the act of the 
Dublin coalition in depriving the voters so far as possible of 
their independence, and in spite of a great deal of local intimida- 
tion, the wishes of the Irish people as a whole in the South and 
West have come near enough to the surface to be indisputable. 
But even before the elections no careful observer doubted that 
the great majority of the people were sick and tired of violence 
and ruin and wanted peace on the terms of the Treaty. We 
cannot honestly say, therefore, that the result of the elections 
is likely to help Ireland very much. The real point is whether 


| 
| 


| by prospect of place or power, true 


| Dissenters in the reign of Charles II. 


| committed last Saturday 


the Provisional Government will be able to quell or to reconcile | 


the bitter and relentless minority of Republicans. For our 
part we have little hope. We have given our reasons for 
despondency elsewhere. 


The latest figures of the elections, when we go to press on 
Thursday, are as follows :— 


Panel Pro-Treaty * oe oe oe oo oe 
Panel Anti-Treaty ee oe oe -. 33 
Labour .. “— Ae" 7 a 15 
Independents 15 


As more than pa quarters of the new fede have been 
elected, the majority in favour of the Treaty, including the 
Independent members, is a satisfactory one. It has been gained 
in spite of the tendency of Proportional Representation to 
reduce a governing majority owing to the considerateness of 
the system for minorities. It may be taken that where, under 
the tyrannical orders of the coalition, there were no contests, 


| the Irish situation on Thursday, 
| He explained that there were two reasons for postponement ; 





| O’Connor, 


| into the National University. 


Treaty candidates would have been returned in most cases if 
the issue had gone to the polls. 


In Leinster 44 pro-Treaty members have been elected against 
5 anti-Treaty. In Dublin City and County only one opponent 
of the Treaty has been elected among 18 members. In the 
contested constituencies the Labour candidates, most of whom 
seem to be Communists, have been about as successful as the 
tepublicans, Mr. Erskine Childers appeared at the bottom 
of the poll in his constituency. The irreconcilable Mr. Brugha 
was successful, but Mr. Robinson, Chief of the Staff of Mr. Rory 
was defeated. One of the most astonishing incidents 
of the elections was the incursion of Mr. Rory O’Connor’s men 
Under the special system of 
voting for the University, the votes had been received daily 
by post. The counting of the votes had just been completed 
when Mr. Rory O’Connor’s agents arrived and carried off the 
ballot boxes. Fortunately, one of the officials had taken a 
copy of the results. As all the votes in this election are signed, 
the names will no doubt be useful to the brigands. 


Mr. De Valera and his malignants will now, of course, set to 
work to try to reverse the result of the elections by means of 


terror. Here are some remarks made by Mr. De Valera on 
Wednesday :— 
“The results seem, indeed, a triumph for the Imperial 


methods of pacification—outrage and murder and massacre, 
and then threat with concession: the policy of the kick and 
caress, with a kick in reserve. By the threat of 
renewal of an infamous war, our people, harassed and weary 
and fearful of chaos, have in a majority voted as England 
wanted, but their hearts and their aspirations are unchanged, 
and Ireland unfree will never be at rest or genuinely reconciled 
with England. England's gain is for the moment only, and 
England's difficulty will still be prayed for as Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity. The men and women who have been rejected by the 
electorate have gone down with their flag flying, untouched 
to their principles, true 
to every pledge and promise they gave.” 


Speaking of the Constitution, Mr. De Valera said :— 


immediate 


‘As it stands, it will exclude from the public service and 
| practically disfranchise every honest Republican. It is a 
test code as comprehensive against Republicans as the Test 


Acts of the Clarendon-Shaftesbury code against Catholics and 
It is, as Burke described 
the Penal Code, a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
a complete system, well digested and well composed in all its 
parts, and peculiarly fitted to the end in view—the degradation 
of a people directed, not against the few, but against the many. 
Dail Eireann will not dishonour itself by passing it. 


A crime which —* out, among Irish crimes, was 
in Armagh, when men and a 
The victims were Protestant farmers, 


even 
tive 
woman were massacred. 
and among the killed were a husband and wife, 
seventy years of age. The farmhouses were attacked without 
warning about three o'clock in the morning by irregulars armed 
with revolvers and bombs. 


After all, Mr. Churchill did not make a full statement about 
June 15th, as had been expected. 


each about 


one was that the Irish elections were about to be held, and 
on that subject ‘ the less said the better,” and the other was 
that the Irish Constitution was about to be published. When 
Mr. Churchill announced that the Constitution would be printed 
in the newspapers of the next morning—that is to say before it 
had been laid before the House of Commons—objections were 
naturally raised. Mr. Churchill replied that the choice of time 
for publication rested entirely with the Provisional Government. 
The British Government had been shown the text of the pro- 
‘merely as a matter of courtesy.” 


posed Constitution * 


We must now give a brief summary of the Constitution. It 
is provided in the preamble that if any provision of the 
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Constitution or any amendment to it is in any respect repugnant 
to the Treaty, such provision or amendment shall be absolutely 
void. There can be, therefore, no controversy as to whether 
the Constitution does or does not square with the Treaty. The 
one is to be interpreted in the light of the other. The Con- 
stitution is divided into five main sections—Fundamental 
Rights, the Legislature, the Executive, the Judiciary, and 
Transitory Provisions. Parliament is to consist of the King 
and two Houses—the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
All members are to take the oath of allegiance as prescribed in 
the Treaty. It may be mentioned here that wherever the 
name of an Irish institution is mentioned in English, the equiva- 
lent Irish name is given. For example, the Irish Free State 
is always described as “Irish Free State /Saorstat Eireann,” 
the Senate as ‘Senate /Seanad Eireann,” the Parliament as 
* Parliament/Oireachtas,” and so on. The Irish language is, 
no doubt, an attractive subject for study, but to pretend that 
the use of it will be either a convenience or an important national 
fact is really ridiculous. 


Under “ Fundamental Rights” it is provided that the Irish 
Free State is “a co-equal member of the Empire.” All powers 
of government are “derived from the people.” Men and 
women are to have equal rights as citizens. Though the 
‘national language” is to be Irish, English shall be “ equally 
recognized as an official language.”” No title of honour may be 
accepted by any citizen of the Free State except with the approval 
of the Executive Council. The liberty of the person is inviolable 
and no person shall be deprived of his liberty except in accord- 
ance with the law. No religion is to be endowed. Freedom of 
speech is guaranteed and also the right of free elementary 
education. The natural resources of the country are to be in 
the ownership of the State. 


The members of the Chamber of Deputies are to be elected by 
adult suffrage for both sexes under Proportional Representation. 
The Senate is to be composed of citizens who have “ done 
honour to the nation by reason of useful public service or who, 
because of special qualifications or attainments, represent 
important aspects of the nation’s life.’ A quarter of the 
Senators, exclusive of the University members, are to be elected 
every three years. Three times as many qualified persons as 
there are members to be elected shall fornt a panel, from which 
panel the Senators must be chosen. Two-thirds of the panel 
shall be chosen by the Chamber and one-third by the Senate ; 
both Chamber and Senate voting under proportional representa- 
tion. The Senate shall have no financial powers, and its other 
powers are limited to amending Bills. It is to have no veto. 


A curious provision, which has no doubt been suggested by | 


current Socialistic theory, is that the Parliament may establish 
** Functional or Vocational Councils representing branches of 
the social and economic life of the nation.” The powers, rights 
and duties and the relation of such Councils to the Free State 
must be determined by special laws. We are greatly interested 
to see that provision is made for the Referendum or Poll of the 
People, and also for the Initiative. Perhaps the most important 
section in the Constitution defines the nature of the Executive 
Council. The Council is to consist of not more than twelve 
Ministers (Airi as they are called in Irish), of whom four Ministers 
shall be members of the Chamber and a number not exceeding 
eight shall be chosen from citizens who are not members of 
Parliament. These extra-Parliamentary Ministers may sit in 
the Chamber but may not vote. It looks as though the real 
power might be vested in Ministers who are not bound by the 
Parliamentary oath. 


The Free State is not to take part in any war without the 
assent of the Imperial Parliament, “ save in the case of actual 
invasion.” As regards the Judiciary, there is to be an appeal 
from the Irish Supreme Court to the Privy Council. After the 
Constitution had been published the four Southern Unionists 
who had been consulted during the recent discussions—Lord 
Midleton, Lord Donoughmore, Dr. Bernard (the Provost of 
Trinity) and Mr. Andrew Jameson—issued a statement to the 
effect that in their opinion no Senate elected as proposed and 
with powers so strictly limited could afford genuine protection 
to minorities. They regretted that the precedent of the Senate 
under the Act of 1920 had not been followed. 





It is with profound indignation that we note the attack on 





the house of the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland on Monday. 
Happily, the Prime Minister and Lady Craig were not in their 
house at the time, but what a reflection is the outrage upon 
our conduct of Irish affairs. We admit that the North of Ireland 
has a right to decline the awful fate which would have awaited 
it had it been handed over to the tender mercies of the Dublin 
Parliament, the I.R.A., and the Praetorian Guard of the Four 
Courts. Yet the Government seem unable, or unwilling, to take 
the necessary measures to prevent the invasion of a Province 
which they have acknowledged it to be our duty to preserve 
from harm. We do not suppose for a moment that Sir James 
and Lady Craig are going to be intimidated by such tactics as 
these, but what must they and the Belfast people feel when in 
most English newspapers and in Parliament such matters are 
treated either with levity or indifference, or else the North is 
told that such things are the result of the cruel attacks upon 
the defenceless Belfast Roman Catholics ! 


Apropos of the wild legends put into circulation as to the 
alleged ** Expelled Belfast Workers,” a well-trusted correspondent 
of the Spectator, resident in the North of Ireland, sends us the 
following :— 

** [have had this first hand from the friend to whom it occurred. 
A woman came to ask him the time of the Dublin train, and when 
giving her the information he asked why she was leaving Belfast. 
She informed him that her husband was in the Tramways. But, 
he said, Why is he leaving his work? There has been no trouble 
with the Tramways as regards a man’s religion. She then asked 
him why should her husband work when he could get more 
from the Funds in Dublin for ‘ Expelled Belfast workers.’ 

I am glad to say this conversation took place before a 
Dublin Roman Catholic, who declared he did not know that they 
were being taken advantage of. This same friend employs 
labour and some little time ago two of his men left, and as they 
were Roman Catholics the Manager interviewed them and said 
he hoped there was no trouble. They then informed him that 
they had got notice to leave and join the I.R.A. One of them 
did not wish to do so, but he was threatened by his own people. 
These two went to swell the number of ‘ Expelled Belfast 
Workers.’ ” 


The Prince of Wales returned from his long and arduous 
journey on Wednesday and was received at Plymouth, all along 
his route, and above all in London, with an affectionate regard 
which was remarkable even in this land of notably happy 
relations between Royal Family and people. To anyone with 
an inclination for philosophic reflection the sights must have 
brought much significant material. After a War which broke 
down thrones all over Europe, the British Royal Family is 
evidently more firmly established than ever. The reason, 
however, is not far to seek. All members of the Royal Family 
serve the country unsparingly, and do it without a trace of 
unconstitutional pretension or self-advertisement. They are 
like the typical country gentleman who spends his energy on 
the work of his county, though of course the Royal Fanily 
works on a much higher plane and faces much larger issues. 





The British people recognize that the King is the best President 
in the world, and that he is chosen, if one may venture on a 
rather paradoxical use of the word, under the best system 
in the world. Our Crowned Presidents succeed one another 
without turmoil, instability or unnecessary public expense, 
and they are all carefully trained for the purpose. What could 
be a more wonderful training than this strenuous and in many 
ways risky tour which the Prince of Wales has just completed ? 
He cannot fail to have come back with a comprehensive sense 
of what the Empire means. He will never be in danger of 
falling into particularism. The delight of the crowds in London 
on Wednesday was a just measure of their appreciation of the 
courage and unselfishness with which the Prince of Wales is 
going through this training. They would acknowledge their 
debt to any man who was doing ag much, but it was a particular 
pleasure to acknowledge it in the case of one so frank and gay 
and friendly as the Prince of Wales. 


The Hague Conference met, as arrayged, on Thursday, June 
15th, in the Palace of Peace, under the presidency of the Dutch 
Foreign Minister. The delegates agreed upon the composition 
of the Commission, with three sub-commissions for debts, 
private property and credits, which is to meet the Bolshevik 
Commission on June 26th. The French delegation announced 
on Monday that they would take part in the proceedings, on 
condition that politics were strictly excluded and that the experts 
must refer all matters to their Governments for final decision. 


According to the voice of Rumour, Lenin had broken down 
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in health and his despotic power was to be exercised by a trium- 
virate, including the notorious Kameneff. The Bolshevik 
agency in London has, however, denied these reports and asserts 
that the dictator is recovering. It would seem, however, that 
the more violent section of the Bolsheviks has gained ground 
of late, inasmuch as the Moscow council refused to ratify the 
treaty made by Krassin and Chicherin with Italy at Genoa. 
That treaty, it will be remembered, gave Italian traders some- 
thing like the ordinary rights of foreigners in civilized countries, 
while Italy, in return, went far towards recognizing the Bolshevik 
rule. Yet a bargain which satisfied Krassin and Chicherin 
has been thrown over by their more advanced colleagues, in 
the absence of Lenin. It is very hard to believe that the Bol- 
sheviks, in such a mood of arrogance or desperation, will produce 
any businesslike proposals at The Haguoc. 





China will have made a long stride towards domestic peace 
if, as the news from Canton indicates, Sun Yat-sen, 
the President of the Southern Republic, has collapsed, He 
had ordered his commander-in-chief, General Chen, to attack 
the Northern Army under Wu Pei-fu, which recently defeated 
the Manchurian Viceroy and occupied Peking. Chen refused, 
and was thereupon dismissed. But Chen’s forces remained 
true to him and at his order marched upon Canton. Sun Yat- 
sen took refuge with the warships which he had seized in the 
spring, and ordered them last Saturday to bombard the city. 
His action must have alienated his partisans, whose property 
was damaged without doing any harm to Chen’s troops. The 
general proclaimed the reunion of Northern and Southern China 
and invited the Southern President to resign. It is said that 
Sun Yat-sen has been arrested by his Admiral. 

Last week the Times correspondent at Havana threw some 
light on the methods by which the American Government are 
patiently trying to raise the standard of administration in Cuba. 
The Cuban Republic is an independent State, having its Ministers 
in foreign capitals and enjoying membership of the League of 
Nations. Nevertheless, the American Minister at Havana 
possesses and exercises the right of calling attention to abuses 
which must be remedied. In the past three months the Minister, 
General Crowder, addressed ten Notes to President Zayas, 
romplaining of excessive or irregular expenditure, of corruption 
and waste in the Civil Service, and of the illegal disfranchisement 
of many citizens. The Cuban Ministry and the high officials 
are said to have resigned as a consequence of these complaints, 
which cannot be ignored lest America should once again be 
forced, asin the years 1906-1909, to assume direct control of Cuban 
affairs. The theorists think “ self-determination” a 
panacea may be distressed at America’s refusal to let Cuba 
deteriorate into a second Mexico or Guatemala. But the 
benevolent control exercised from Washington is unquestion- 
ably good for the Cubans and for all who have dealings 
with them. 


who 


The Law of Property Bill, which effects many changes and 
sweeps away many picturesque survivals of mediaeval land 
tenure, was read a third time in the House of Commons on Friday, 
June 16th. The Solicitor-General said that there had been only 
one division on the Bill, though it ran to three hundred pages. 
We may presume that few members understood the subject or 
took any interest in it. Experience alone can show whether 
the simplification of the law has gone far enough, and whether 
the transfer of land will, from January, 1925, be as cheap and 
txpeditious as the Solicitor-General hopes. The legal pro- 
lession appears to take a somewhat cynical view of the 
sill. Yet the abolition of the manorial system with its 
topyholds and incidents is a step towards a simpler state 
of things. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
refused a day for a debate on the question of the Honours List. 
He rejected the proposal that a Joint Committee should review 
the recommendations made by the various departments for the 
award of Honours. He suggested that the matter might be 
raised on the vote for the Prime Minister’s salary, but the 
Speaker ruled that this would be out of order. Mr. Chamberlain 
is probably unaware of the very strong feeling excited among 
men of all parties—not only “ Die-Hards” or Socialists— 
by the lavish and seemingly reckless bestowal of titles upon 
persons, some of whom are wholly unknown to fame, while 





others, to speak plainly, have no qualification but their wealth. 
The best friends of the Coalition are, in private, the loudest 
in their complaints. If the Government have any good reasons 
for preparing these swollen Honours Lists, a frank explanation 
in debate would clear the air and dispose of the cynical rumours 
that are current. We trust that Mr. Chamberlain will recon- 
sider his refusal to let the House discuss the question, for 
legislators are certainly not overworked this summer. 





In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Balfour made 
his maiden speech in that House, and the debate was followed 
by a significant defeat of the Government. Lord Islington 
moved that the acceptance of the Palestine Mandate by the 
League of Nations should be postponed until the pledges given 
by the Government to the population of Palestine had been 
fulfilled. Lord Islington explained that, though pledges had 
been given to the Zionists, there were also pledges to the enor- 
mously preponderant Arab population which was now being 
sacrificed to the Zionists. We have never ourselves been able 
to understand why Lord Balfour’s original announcement 
should be regarded as nothing but a promise to the Zionists, 
He said that the Zionists should be established in Palestine so 
far as was compatible with the rights of the Arabs. It 
seems to us plain that the Zionists cannot be given a 
national home without ignoring the wishes of the Arabs. 
Strictly, indeed, the plan is incapable of fulfilment, as it is 
self-contradictory. ~~ 








Lord Islington also objected to the water concession granted 
to Mr. Rutenberg, which, he said, would give a Jewish citizen 
wide powers over the Arabs. Lord Balfour expressed his 
surprise that though the Palestinian policy of the Government 
had been before the world since 1915, and though the Allies 
had approved of it and America had also consented, there had 
been “no challenge till 1922.” The various challenges must 
have escaped Lord Balfour's notice. He went on to say that a 
Jewish Government was not necessarily a consequence of tho 
establishment of a Jewish home. Really the interests of the 
Arabs would be properly safeguarded, for every act of the 
Palestine Government would be jealously watched. Lord 
Islington’s fears were “fantastic.” As for the Rutenberg 
scheme, it had survived a most critical examination by the 
Colonial Office. In the division Lord Islington’s motion was 
carried by 60 votes to 29. 

As we go to press we hear that Sir Henry Wilson has been 
murdered near his house in Eaton Place. Though we are not 
informed yet of the details of the crime, it would be absurd for 
us to pretend that there can be any doubt as to the motive of 
the crime. It was clearly the act of Irish gunmen. Sir Henry, 
as one of the Members sent to Westminster by an Ulster con- 
stituency, as the military adviser to the Northern Government, 
and asa man who spoke his mind fully and fearlessly, was an 
object of special hatred to the Irish extremists. What will be 
the consequences of the murder we cannot tell. But 
should be the spirit in which it should be received by the 
British People and the British Government we have no 
doubt whatever. It must not-be the cause of reprisals or of 
vengeance, which might easily fall on the innocent and miss 
the guilty. 


what 





The murder ought not to deflect our policy. If that policy is 
wise in itself—which we, of course, do not admit—it should 
not be altered because the murderers have succeeded in their 
plans. They have long been as ready to kill Sir Henry as they 
have been to kill their victims in Ireland. The accident of their 
success makes no difference. What the murder should do, and 
surely must do, is to make the British People see in what a fool’s 
paradise they have been living, and on what a foundation of 
crime, paradox and cant they have allowed the Government to 
rear their card castle. What we must do now is not to curse, 
nor to weep, nor to strike blindly, but to think wisely how to 
deal with the appalling welter of wrong and folly created by the 
policy of the Government. We want a true settlement in 
Ireland, not a bloodstained make-believe. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 15, 
1922; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 992; 
Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 37} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MOTHER’S ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


A’ the present time Britain is having the honour 

of entertaining two very distinguished Americans, 
both of them lawyers. One is Mr. Taft, ex-President of 
the United States, and the holder of what is un- 
questionably the greatest judicial office in the world— 
the office of Chief Justice of the United States of America. 
I say the greatest judicial office in the world advisedly, and 
not as a compliment. I do not, of course, for a moment con- 
sider our courts of law or our judges as of less dignity or 
lower standing than those of America. It happens, how- 
ever, that in America there are two considerations which 
make the Supreme Court, and therefore its Chief Justice, of 
greater power than any court in the British Empire. 
The Supreme Court, in the first place, is supreme through- 
out every portion of the United States, and, in effect, in 
every cause. Since it, and it alone, can decide whether an 
Act of Legislation or of Execution is or is not wltra vires, 
it can draw all things into its hands. With us some 
matters are decided by the House of Lords, some by the 
Privy Council, and this applies morally as well as geo- 
graphically. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council not only hears appeals from the Dominions, but 
also gives the last word here on a great many causes 
ecclesiastical, and also upon certain civil matters. Again, 
though the Lord Chancellor is head of that Final Court of 
Appeal which we call the House of Lords, and has in 
most instances a general supremacy among his equals and 
colleagues, i.¢., the judges of England, that supremacy, in 
certain cases, belongs to the Lord Chief Justice of England 
-—himself a member of the House of Lords and also of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

While these English derogations in power leave the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the Supreme Court over 
which he presides higher than any court or any individual 
Chief Judge of ours, there is another consideration which 
confers on the American Chief Justice a higher position than 
that belonging to any of our Judges. The Supreme Court 
has in the American Constitution certain functions which 
are beyond any functions exercised or exercisable by our 
courts. Under the American Constitution Sovereignty 
may be said to be divided between the States and the 
Federal or National Republic. In the last resort it is the 
duty of the Supreme Court to say where the dividing line 
comes. No doubt our courts have a certain right of inter- 
pretation over our statutes which in days of old came very 
near to this ; but they never claimed to go beyond a legiti- 
mate construing of the words of an Act. Our courts can 
never pronounce the supreme and uncreative words 
ultra vires. In theory always, and so almost always in 
practice, an Act of Parliament duly passed is unchallenge- 
able by any British Tribunal. None can deny its power 
and authority. The Act is the last word. 

On the other hand, the American Supreme Court can say, 
and does say, though, of course, it does not do so without 
clear proof and without a full sense of responsibility, to 
the Legislatures and Executives of every one of the States, 
to Congress, and to the President himself: “ Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further.” Therefore, taking the matter 


as a whole, we may say that the Sovereignty of the United | 


States of America is put in commission between (1) 
the various State Legislatures and Executives under 
their various Constitutions ; (2) the Constitution of the 
Federal or National Republic ; (3) the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That last is the body which the people 
of the United States have decided shall in case of dispute 
say with whom in any particular instance the ultimate 
power rests. Though the Supreme Court has no veto 
over legislation, it can unmake a law by a declaration of 
ultra vires. 

When I say that there is nothing that is ultra vires to the 
British Parliament, I am expressing not only the practice, 
but also the theory, of our Constitution as at present estab- 
lished. It is interesting, however, to remember that we once 
had a fundamental law which was held by many men to be 
ebove even an Act of Parliament. It was made, they 


claimed, and with truth, by the representatives of the 
people of England before Parliaments existed. That law was 





enacted or rather proclaimed at Runnimede in Magna 
Charta, the great charter which declared “ the law of the 
land ” in the Kingdom of England. Even as late as the 
time of James I. great lawyers held that there was sone- 
thing above the sovereignty of the King, ¢r of Parliament 
or of both combined. That thing was Magna Charta, . 
a debate in the House of Commons Sir Edward Coke, who 
had been Lord Chief Justice, declared that: ‘“* Magna Charta 
was such a fellow as would not bear the word 
* sovereignty.’ ” 

The other great lawyer whom England is welcoming 
is Mr. Beck, the Solicitor-General of the United States 
the holder of an office to which the respect of Englishmen, 
and especially of all English lawyers, is already accorded, 
But in Mr. Beck’s case the respect is heightened by the fact 
that in the year 1914 he did a signal service to us in par- 
ticular and to the English-speaking world in general. When 
the War broke out Mr. Beck did not wait and see 
which way the cat of war or of policy or diplomacy was 
going to jump. He showed no selfish caution, no timid 
reticence. With him the reaction to the War was instant. 
He threw himself like a good lawyer upon “ the facts in the 
case,” and at once recognized that the merits in the great 
struggle were with us and not with our German enemies. 
When that conviction was arrived at—not by instinct, but 
by reason and an examination of the facts—Mr. Beck did 
not pause to think whether it would be profitable, or popular, 
or politic, to give his decision to the world. He gave it 
because he felt and knew it was true, and for no other 
reason, 

I shall never forget the effect that Mr. Beck’s book had 
upon my mind. I had been wondering for many weeks 
how public opinion would go in the United States. Ardent 
admirer, nay, lover of the American people that I am 
proud to call myself, I was naturally exceedingly anxious 
to have their moral support for Great Britain, or, at any 
rate, some assurance that they would see matters in the 
true light. I did not dream of our ever obtaining their 
physical support. All I longed for was that they should 
give the moral judgment in our favour that the facts 
demanded. Though I will not say that I doubted 
the American people, even for an instant, I admit that I 
sometimes wondered whether the truth would ever get 
tothem. After I had read Mr. Beck’s book I had no more 
doubts. I felt that what he had thought at the beginning 
of August and published to the world in the early autumn 
in America must sooner or later become the thoughts 
of America as a whole. From that moment I had no 
more worries on that head. 

I was exasperated, no doubt, by President Wilson’s 
slowness, and made anxious as to the effects of the pin- 
pricks which we were obliged to inflict upon American 
commerce, but these were only minor anxieties. I felt 
that at any rate we were not going to be misunderstood in 
America, and that was what I really cared about. There 
is nothing so bitter when a man is fighting for his life, and 
knows he is in the right, than the thought that those of 
his own flesh and blood, those whom he likes best in the 
world, are misunderstanding his action. 

It must not be supposed when I speak thus of Mr. Beck 
that I imagine that he was the only man in America who 
understood our case. There were, of course, not merely 
hundreds, but millions of men who did so, and took our 
side rationally and instinctively. It was a piece of 
good fortune that Mr. Beck was over here and could look 
into the matter—that is, the right man was in the right 
place at the right moment. For example, I have not the 
slightest doubt that Mr. Taft felt as did Mr. Beck, and 
would have spoken as Mr. Beck did had circumstances 
given him the cue. Mr. Taft’s great opportunity came 
later. We must never forget that it was he who originally 
thought out and laid down a great part of the foundations 
upon which the League of Nations, and so the Peace Treaty, 
was built. It is true that the superstructure was not so 
well designed as were its foundations, but that cannot 
prevent the world feeling grateful to Mr. Taft for what he 
did. Mr. Taft is by nature one of the least rancorous men 
in the world. He is also one of the least excitable and one 
of the most far-seeing. During his Presidency not a single 
word was ever said by him either to injure the cause of 
peace as a whole or to prevent the growth of good feeling 
between both sections of the English-speaking race. He 
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has always been on the right side whenever any big question, 
internal or external, has been raised. 

That being so, and once again remembering his great 
office, a very special importance must be attached to the 
words used by Mr. Taft at the banquet at which 
he was entertained by the Pilgrims and to which flocked 
all the élite of our lawyer world. Speaking of the relations 
between the two halves of the English-speaking race, he 
used the memorable words: ‘* We are the eldest daughter 
of our mother.” That and the passage which followed form 
the best epitome of Anglo-American history that was ever 
spoken or written. 

The final words of Mr. Taft’s speech were as good and as 
much to the point. They will be taken to heart by every 
Englishman :— 

“As a citizen with no official mandate, I beg the Britons 
whom I am addressing not to be misled by ——— ebullitions 
of one faction or another, but to count on the fundamental 
public opinion of the United States in respect to our foreign 
relations which will always prevail in a real exigency, and which 
regards the maintenance of friendship with Great Britain as 
a most necessary security for the peace of the world.” 

It is pleasant reflection and an omen of high promise 
that a very few hours before Mr. Taft spoke as he did 
Mr. Beck was giving the third and last of his remarkable 
series of lectures on ‘* The Nature of American Institutions 
and their Bearing on International Relations.” The 
lecture was given in the historic Hall of Gray’s Inn, and it 
is delightful to think that it was honoured by the presence 
of the Chief Justice of the United States. Mr. Taft, it 
should be noted, was supported by the Lord Chancellor. 
In these circumstances, and considering the distinction of 
the lawyers present in the Hall—Lord Cave, Lord Philli- 
more, and a host of other legal magnates—it is not too 
much to say that Mr. Beck had one of the finest profes- 
sional audiences before whom any lawyer has ever spoken. 

I have not the space at my disposal, even if I had the 
technical ability, to criticize or interpret Mr. Beck's 
lectures, but I feel I can refer to one point, without risk 
of error, juridical or constitutional. In dealing with the 
Common Law the Solicitor-General of the United States 
pointed out how the inspiration which flows from its ancient 
and almost mysterious principles has had even greater 
results and wider scope in America than in England. I 
do not say in its home advisedly, for it is native to the 
race, not to any special piece of soil : it will flower as easily 
on the hills of a Transatlantic Berkshire as in Berkshire 
by the Thames. 

It is the Common Law which unites us as nothing else ever 
will or could. When Chief Justice Marshall said that the 
Common Law was a part of the law of the United States, 
he said one of the most momentous things ever said in the 
history of mankind. By it a world was affected. But 
what makes it so specially important is the fact that it 
was the outcome of no personal predilection. It was 
due to the force of circumstances alone. The Chief Justice, 
from the bench in Washington, announced a fact and not 
a policy. If he had tried to deny that fact, the very stones 
of his court must have denounced him. He might have 
made trouble and confusion by declaring that the 
Common Law of England was not the law of the 
courts of the United States; but he could not have done 
more than ruffle the surface of that august and potent 
stream which flowed then, and still flows, “ with pomp of 
waters unwithstood,” through all the tribunals where the 
English language is the language of the people. You can 
no more disestablish or discrown the Common Law than 
you can disestablish or discrown Shakespeare. 

That is why English lawyers and American lawyers have 
always been good friends, have always understood each 
other, and have always been determined in the last resort 
to prevent any lasting injury being done through the pride or 
ptejudice of individual politicians. The strongest link between 
us is that afforded by “ the law of the land ”—+to use the 
famous expression from Magna Charta. Here and in the 
United States “* the law of the land ” is the common property 
of the English-speaking world. But the Common Law is 
only common to us speakers of English. To the rest of 
mankind it is either meaningless or barbarous or both. 
Yet it is that which has made us both great and worthy 
of greatness, and will make us worthier still, 

J. St. Log Srracuey, 











THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 


rFX\HOSE who are fortunate enough to be able to feel 

optimistic about Irish affairs base their hopefulness 
on two obvious facts—the comparatively satisfactory 
nature of the Constitution and the successes of the Pro- 
visional Government at the elections. They give the 
Provisional Government a good mark for having produced 
in the Constitution a document which is not only inter- 
esting and ingenious in itself, but falls within the four 
corners of the Treaty. Really the Constitution could not 
very well help squaring with the Treaty, as it and the 
Treaty are explicitly declared to be interdependent instru- 
ments. Whenever there is a dispute about the meaning of 
the Constitution, or whenever it is proposed to amend it, 
the Treaty is to limit both interpretation and amendment. 
Any Act or Order which is not reconcilable with the Treaty 
is to be regarded as absolutely void. Let it be freely 
admitted, then, that the Constitution is not to be con- 
demned for what it is. In the hands of capable Ministers 
and supported by a people with a genius for national 
cohesion it might quite well yield excellent results. The 
real cause for anxiety, an anxiety which remains un- 
relieved, is whether a majority of the Irish people— 
Ministers and voters together—are capable of saving their 
political house from a malignant minority. 

A Constitution is nothing in itself. It may mean no 
more than the words of a prayer or a hymn which are 
repeated by a thoroughly vicious person for no better 
reason than that he is bored with remaining silent. In 
some States to-day in Latin America, for instance, there 
are Constitutions which are perfect in the fulness of their 
generosity, in their verbal carefulness for personal freedom 
and in their aspirations towards a peaceful life and 
honourable dealing with neighbours. Yet in some of those 
States no one is secure against becoming the victim of 
judicial murder if he ventures to express his opinions 
publicly about an overbearing or corrupt Government. 
The authors of the Constitution under the French Revolu- 
tion aimed high; nobody professed more humane and 
civilizing intentions than they did; but that did not 
prevent the devotees of the Constitution from slaughtering 
thousands under the guillotine. The new Constitution will 
not help Ireland very far unless the people can conque: 
their passionate love of murder, respect the rights of the 
individual and recognize that in such a democracy as the 
Constitution prescribes tolerance is the key-word of 
success. 

We wish we could write more encouragingly about the 
Constitution. We hope we have made it plain, however, 
that we do not fail in hope because we think the Con- 
stitution bad in itself. We think, with one reservation 
which we shall explain presently, that it is better than we 
could have expected. Above all, we do not write gloomily, 
at a moment when other people perceive a justification for 
satisfaction, because we want the Treaty to break down. 
On the contrary, we desire nothing more than that the 
Irish people should settle down and live peaceably together 
under their new-found form of freedom. We recognize 
that it is impossible now to put back the hands of the 
clock. We always supported the Union as the method of 
Irish Government which divided Ireland least. We wish 
that nobody had ever been so mad as to dream of abandon- 
ing the Union, which though, of course, not an ideal 
system, was at least not unjust to anybody. But the 
Government have gone too far to draw back now. Any- 
thing that we may say in the way of support or partial 
support of the Government's policy in Ireland should be 
read in the light of the principle that “ the King’s Go @:n- 
ment must be carried on.” We regrettel and deplorel 
Mr. Asquith’s policy and Mr. Lloyd George’s policy from 
the beginning ; we did not approve of either, and naturally 
we can accept no kind of responsibility for what we have 
never supported; but we do say, nevertheless, that we 
should regard it as a wicked thing to put spokes in the 
wheel of the Government while there is the remotest 
chance of Ireland recovering herself along the lines which 
the Government have laid down. We devoutly hope that 
our misgivings may prove to be unfounded and that the 
Government and their supporters may be able later to 
ridicule our forebodings as being like the prophecies of 
Cassandra, predestined never to come true, However this 
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may be, it is essential, if we are to have any hope for the 
future, to understand the situation as it really is and not 
to run off clapping our hands with feather-brained grati- 
fication-because the Constitution squares with the Treaty 
or because the pro-Treaty party have done well in the Irish 
elections. 

We have said that we had one reservation to make when 
we wrote of the Constitution as harmless. We refer to the 
curious device by which the Executive Council is to consist 
of twelve members, of whom eight will not be Members of 
Parliament. All are said to be “responsible to Parlia- 
ment,” but in what sense they will really be responsible we 
cannot foresee. It looks as though behind the ordinary 
Ministers who will be Members of Parliament there is to be 
a shadowy body which will exercise a real power and be 
in many ways quite elusive. The evil possibilities of such 
an arrangement are obvious. We will say no more now 
except that the plan ought to be carefully watched if the 
Constitution should come into force. 

Now to turn to the elections. Some observers have 
given great praise to Mr. Collins for what is called his 
tactical cleverness. 
to think that Mr. Collins surrendered to Mr. De Valera 
when he consented to the formation of the coalition and to 
the panel of candidates for the election, as the result of 
which freedom of voting disappeared. They tell us that 
Mr. Collins really did a very wily thing. He recognized 
that the Provisional Government could not expect to get 
a vote from Dail Eireann sanctioning a normal General 
Election. Therefore. he seemed to yield to Mr. De Valera 
in order to hit him harder. Hesaw—so runs the argument 
—that if he did not appear to join up with Mr. De Valera he 
might not get an election at all, and consequently he thought 
it better to have some sort of election approved of by Mr. 
De Valera and to trust to the large majority of Irish people 
who want the Treaty to make their feelings felt. In 
support of this argument it is pointed out that when Mr. 
Collins went down to Cork to make an election speech he 
told his audience, in effect, to vote as they pleased. In 
other words, he threw over the coalition. This seems to us 
to be only a way of applauding Mr. Collins’s cleverness at 
the expense of his good faith. But whether Mr. Collins 
really wants to work the Treaty or whether he is only a 
Republican in temporary disguise does not make much 
difference if he has not the power to govern. 

The same persons who tell us that the demand for the 
Treaty in Ireland has been obvious from the beginning 
now tell us that Mr. Collins can go full steam ahead and 
impose order upon the South and West, because he has at 
last got his mandate. But surely Mr. Collins must have 
known quite as much about the state of feeling in Ireland 
as his admirers in England know. He could have gone full 
speed ahead long ago. He did not do it, either because 
he could not do it or because he did not want to do it. 
The conclusion to be drawn in either case is depressing. 

The bare truth is that it would require a statesman of 
transcendent ability and experience to save Ireland now. 
Mr. Collins, if he has the ability, has no experience, and, of 
course, he has not a staff of trained Civil servants who could 
see him through. Ireland is in an appalling condition— 
there is no administration of the law, no order, no safety for 
life or property anywhere. In these circumstances we are 
asked to build our hopes on the fact that there is proved to 
be a strong pro-Treaty party in Ireland. It is apparently 
assumed that Mr. De Valera, Mr. Brugha, Mr. Rory O’Connor 
—who is still dwelling like a brigand in the Four Courts, and 
from those headquarters stirring up murder and every 
kind of violence in Belfast —and all the rest of their company 
will act as good democrats and bow to the will of the 
majority.. Our own conviction is that they will not bow 
because they are not democrats. 





FRANCE AND BRITAIN. 
_" recent meeting in London between M. Poincaré 
and Mr. Lloyd George and other members of the 
Government gave several clues to how our relations with 
France ought to be managed. The atmosphere of the 
meeting was entirely happy. M. Poinearé, of course, had 


in mind the proofs of deep and genuine admiration for the 
French which had been given by British speakers and a 
British eudicuee representing the British League of Help. 


They tell us that we were quite wrong | 











A good many people, perhaps, have hardly heard of the 
League of Help, but it is one of those institutions which 
though working quietly sweeten international relations, 
Under the arrangements made by the League, British 
towns have “ adopted ” French towns or districts in order 
to help in the work of reconstruction. It was right that 
London should be allowed to adopt Verdun, for it was at 
Verdun more than anywhere else—at Verdun which is 
now a vast cemetery—that Frenchmen were inspired by 
the ““Now or Never!” of their resistance. Marshal 
Pétain, who ought to know, said it was there that France 
fought for her soil, for wives and children and for “ that 
civilization of ours without which life itself would be un- 
endurable.” It is good to read in the French newspapers 
that M. Poincaré returned to France mueh impressed by 
the warmth with which he had been received in London 
and anxious to express his belief that France and Britain 
would be able to accompany one another in future political 
journeys. 

All we ask for is that France and Britain should agree 
so far as they can, but that when they disagree they 
should disagree as friends. There is. indeed, no reason in 
the world why we should quarrel and every reason why 
we should not. We are obviously necessary to each other, 
and it is certain that if we split, Europe, not to say the whole 
world, would again lie awake to the sound of excursions 
and alarms. Many persons in the ordinary relations of 
life who cannot get on without one another because of the 
conditions under which they are placed differ widely in 
habit and temperament. That is very much the case 
with France and ourselves. We suppose that all educated 
Englishmen regard that French civilization of which Marshal 
Pétain spoke as one of the most attractive and graceful 
things on the face of the earth. Yet when it comes to 
thinking out a European policy most of us are much 
more inclined to agree with Mr. Lloyd George than with 
M. Poincaré. While appreciating the naturalness of 
French fears about Germany, we think that France is in 
danger of substituting one danger for another; that in 
her desire to make herself physically secure against Ger- 
many she accepts the danger of postponing that general 
confidence on which alone a renewed prosperity can 
be based. Most Englishmen think that Germany will 
not be a quict neighbour if she has any excuse for 
feeling that her recovery is being delayed either by 
financial exactions which she cannot fairly meet or 
even by a deliberately unhelpful attitude on the part of 
her late enemies. 

We believe that in time the British and French stand- 
points will become almost identical. For necessity teaches 
even when experience does not. But in the meantime we 
can well avoid methods in dealing with Germany, and with 
Russia too, which notoriously excite mistrust in France, 
Frenchmen, with their precise dialectical minds and their 
desire to see their way clearly to the end of a road before 
they set foot on it, greatly dislike the large and noisy 
conferences by means of which Mr. Lloyd George has for 
two or three years conducted our foreign policy. They 
have regarded them as traps and Mr. Lloyd George in 
particular as an ogre waiting to devour all who fell into 
them. We can well believe that the very friendly con- 
versations which have just been held in London have done 
much to dispel the legend of the ogre. M. Poincaré when 
approached quietly and far away from the noise of political 
drums and trumpets showed very much what was called 
in Rosalind “a more coming on disposition.” We hope 
we may take it that the series of noisy conferences is ended. 
M. Poincaré raised no objection to the meeting of experts 
at The Hague, and agreed in general with Mr. Lloyd George 
as to what should be done there. This agreement, though 
very late in the day, amounts in spirit if not in detail to 
the preliminary agreement upon the agenda which we have 
always insisted upon as essential to the success of any 
conference. 

It may be objected that all that Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Poincaré have really done is to postpone the problems 
at issue for another month. But we think that the case 
may justly be stated more favourably than that. When 
M. Poincaré comes to London again in July there will be 
the recommendations of various Commissions to work upon. 
As we are told by those who are usually made the channels 
of Government information, M. Poincaré accepted the 
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British point of view about Germany, that owing to the 
extreme financial uncertainty it was not possible at present 
to fix a definite sum for German reparations. It was 
decided, therefore, that the Reparation Commission should 
examine German finance and decide whether there was a 
prospect of the German Government pulling through 
without the help of the loan which the bankers have been 
unable to recommend. Meanwhile, there will be no ques- 
tion of occupying the Ruhr or of applying any other forcible 
pressure to Germany. 

In July, it is said, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré 
will also take up the Russian question where it is left by 
the experts at The Hague. Other questions to be discussed 
will be Tangier and the Near Kast. It had already been 
proposed by the British Government that a Commission 
should be sent to inquire into the conflicting accusations 
of Turks and Greeks, and it is hoped that the Commission, 
to the appointment of which M. Poincaré has now agreed, 
may be able to send at least a partial report by July. 
This seems to be expecting rather too much of the Near 
Kast Commission. But the important point is that Mr. 
Lloyd George, with whose general aim of appeasement 
most of us are in hearty agreement, is changing his methods, 
It was his methods that caused the trouble, and when he 
approached the question in a different form and manner 
he and M. Poincaré did not find it difficult to be friends, 
So may it go on. 





THE MIRROR MIND. 
VYPES of mind, like types of face, become popular for 
a time, and again sink out of notice. Men admire 
women and women admire men of a certain type of counten- 
ance for, perhaps, ® whole generation. Portrait-painters 
paint them and novelists describe them, and all those who 
see in themselves some approach to the fashionable type 
accentuate it by every means in their power. The eye gets 
used to peculiar forms of beauty, and for that matter of 
ugliness, and even demands them. We see this every year 
where clothes are concerned. Almost every marked mode 
strikes us as rather ugly when first we notice it. Then we 
get accustomed to it and everything which contradicts it 
dissatisfies us. Just now, what we may call the mirror 
mind is the fashion. Sympathy counts higher than ever 
it counted before among the popular virtues, and real 
sympathy is easily confused with mere reflection. We have 
come through a period of years in which we were all in 
agreement. In spite of our present-day fashions, there is 
a sense in which we have learned to think alike. Ideas run 
like wildfire. Ability to enter into other men’s moods is 
regarded as in itself a high form of talent. The sympathetic 
attitude is so much the fashion that we unconsciously 
attitudinize as sympathetic. That is what is commonly 

meant by the expression ‘‘ wide-minded.” 

From a social point of view, using the word “ social ” 
in its narrower sense, the fashion is a very pretty one. 
The gracious listener has come into his own. Debate and 
cavilling are out of date. The man of adjustable moods 
is the popular man. We regard him as interesting even if 
we should find it hard to say what he really thinks on any 
subject. Fashions affect women more than men, and most 
women judge of a friend’s mind to-day almost entirely by its 
“* openness, ’ and that means by its power to reflect emotion. 
The result is a certain loss of individuality: of something 
that used to be called “ character’’; but perhaps that is 
not such a bad thing. When we come across women with 
very strong “ views”’ and “ their own way ” of looking at 
everything in life even if they have wit and if the hard, 
definite outline of their personality gives us pleasure, we 
feel as we feel when we see them in wilfully old-fashioned 
clothes. There is a certain vanity about a deliberate refusal 
to do as others do. They challenge criticism, and it is 
usually severe. It is not the fashion to be oneself. 
in a sense it is a step in the right direction. 

The modern fashion, however, gives a certain impressionist 
view to the crowd of one’s acquaintance which a little 
impairs the interest of life. 
biography. We have broken with the convention which 
insisted that the minor biographies at least should be of 
the nature of prolonged epitaphs. The luminous paint of 
eulogy is a pigment of the past. But characterization is 
no more definite for that. Letters are, of necessity, the 


Perhaps | 


Take the question of modern | 


chief material out of which to recompose a life; and, 
somehow, modern letters seem to be all of the nature of 
replies. We mean they are written with the mind of the 
recipient always in view. Accordingly, twenty letters 
aoe in a life might very often be the work of twenty 
different hands. The good letter-writer calls up the 
image of his friend, and to a great extent reflects him just 
as the good conversationalist does. 

This new fashion of sympathy has very much altered 
the nature of what used to be called philanthropy. Those 
who desire to ‘‘ do good ” deliberately reflect the mood of 
those they would do good to. They share their indigna- 
| tions, their very excusable injustices; they deliberately 
take a side and regard those who do not do so as aloof and 
cold, They do not wish to “see from the outside.” The 
old do their very best to reflect the moods of the young. 
The effort has brought the generations together, but some- 
thing is lost—of variety, of corporate “ character,”’ and of 
dramatic interest. Again, something is lost in the breaking 
down of all class barriers and the hiding of class distinctions, 
all of which is, we suppose, to a great extent, the result of 
the new sympathy and the new determination to show it. 

sut to return to private life. Of course, no fashion really 
| alters character, though qualities can be cultivated to a 
certain extent. We doubt if the present fashion for sym- 
pathy has increased kindness so much as might have been 
expected. A good many people know and fear their own 
power to enter into other people’s feelings. They are 
proud of it, in a sense, but they avoid its disagreeable 
consequences. For instance, they keep away from their 
friends in trouble lest they themselves should be too much 
troubled. They do not want to have a sort of sympathetic 
attack of their neighbour’s complaint. They know 
themselves liable to such infection, and they are careful. 


Again, a good many people deliberately live among those 
who agree with them and avoid others. They know the 


mirror-like make of their own mind and will not risk 
the constant change of picture. 

Egotism and eccentricity ere wonderfull) 
peculiarities, but one is sometimes tempted to think that 
' they are most noticeable in periods which produce the 
most great men, Probably we shall before long a 
great deal more of them than we do at present. With 
them will probably return marked class characteristics, even, 
it is thinkable, distinctive dress. The present wave of 
feeling has, to a great extent, de stroyed the habit of looking 
down. If any body of people look down from a social 
height upon any other body, they dare not say The 
brainworker does not think—or, any » is not such a 
fool as to say he thinks—that the artizan is in any sense his 
inferior, and certainly the idle have long ceased to feel any 
pride in their leisure even when they cling to it from 
inherited predilection. The very old-fashioned vice of 
pride, which alone made the natural social demarcations 
intolerable, is dying out—at least, it is languishing, like 
drink and gluttony. Ifthat were really gone, every working 
group of the community might once more quite safely 
please itself instead of imitating its next neighbour, 
and, again, without bitter feeling, keep to itself. Tyranny 
is dead where the old and young are concerned, and it is 
quite possible that the old may once more feel that they 
can be more use to the young by playing their own parts 
than by imitating them in theirs. 

Cocksureness, again, has received a wound. No one is 
now quite certain that everyone else is wrong—a fact which 
may well take the acerbity out of difierence of view. Once 
get rid of this bitterness and we might all once more assert 
our right to be opinionated. We cannot help thinking that, 
under present circumstances, a change of fashion would 
| be healthy—might tend to foster originality and even 
( Anyhow, it would make the scene of 
makes 


disagreeable 


see 


so. 


] a, 
now, | 








| produce great men. 
| life better worth looking at; and anything which 

the great recreation of looking at life—the only one within 
everyone's reach—more vivid, more pleasant, more varied 
and more edifying, is a change for the better. 








DARK CITIZENS. 
ager sketching the feathered outlaws, I have always 


endeavoured to point out their redeeming qualities 


ring to refute 


them. 


hopeless poucy ol tr 
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[In the Carrion Crow’s case, however, those qualities, 
though by no means lacking, are scarcely of the sort 
to plead his cause successfully. True, there is a great deal 
about him that appeals strongly to the nature lover, but 
the average countryman, like the game-preserver, has little 
use for the dusky thief. “Them and the rats are the 
worst things out |!” said the gamekeeper to me once, when 
crows and their misdoings were being discussed; and 
though, as a rule, one could hardly expect unbiased 
information from one of his craft, in this case he was 
not far off the metals. He was, at any rate, the most 
discriminating of his kind that I have ever had the good 
fortune to meet, being, up to a certain point, a shrewd and 
observant naturalist. A splendid man in his way, he died 
in harness somewhat tragically not long ago. But that is 
another story. 

Such, then, was this man’s opinion, incidentally identical 
with my own. But with me, it must be confessed, the 
craft, wildness, and very savagery of the bird have urged 
his cause even more effectively than has his better side—the 
almost human qualities, such as love-constancy and 
devotion, even unto death, which he most certainly 
possesses. Perhaps, all considered, it is well for society 
and the animal kingdom as a whole that this is not the 
general attitude adopted towards him. His rapacity 
seems boundless. All is fish that comes to his net, as 
poultry farmers of the present day have good cause to 
know, and most people entitled to any say in the matter 
would hail his banishment with unqualified relief. 

But the banishment of the crow is happily—from the 
naturalist’s point of view—no longer imminent. Harassed 
at one time almost to extinction, he has taken a fresh lease 
of life in these islands. Not so very long ago his breeding- 
haunts were confined to lonely marshes and woodlands 
lying wide of the beaten tracks. Now, he may be en- 
countered almost anywhere, in places where his presence 
has never been recorded before. He builds now in hedge- 
rows between cultivated fields, in trees grimy with the smoke 
of cities, and he is even stated to have taken up his 
abode on the outskirts of London itself. To givea 
characteristic example of his changing habits, I discovered 
a pair this season actually rearing a brood in the vicinity of 
a bustling Great Western railway station, within a stone’s 
throw of the main line, along which trains of every 
description thunder incessantly. 

It 1s not from choice, however, that the wily crow 
thus brings himself into notice, courting disaster, as it 
were. These venturesome blackamoors, it should be 
remarked, are birds that have been crowded out of the 
more remote breeding-places as their numbers increase. 
As a species, he remains faithful to the wilds, and as re- 
cently as last week, by curious chance, I found a nest in a 
setting as compatible with true crow nature as could well 
be imagined. Not far from lonely Raybarrow, of sinister 
repute, amidst a wilderness of rock, where even ling can 
find no foothold, stand three wind-twisted hawthorns, the 
only trees of any sort in all that wild place. In the crown 
of one of these, tempest-rocked and isolated, was an 
unmistakable structure, which upon inspection proved to 
be occupied by as fat and bape a crew of young savages 
as eye ever beheld. 

It is worthy of mention that every pair of crows has a 
special haunt or domain over which no other bird has any 
save passing rights—and sometimes not even those. During 
the breeding season old crows will drive all comers from the 
nesting grove as though they paid rent and taxes for the 
place. They mate for life, and the same spot is visited 
annually—often the same tree: but, unlike rooks, they do 
not use a nest twice. A new one is always made. Two 
pairs never build in the same grove or coppice, nor is it 
much use to look for the nest of any other species anywhere 
near that of the crow. He takes early possession of the 
place he intends to occupy, and few birds fancy him as a 
neighbour, even if allowed any say in the matter—an 
exceedingly unlikely contingency. 

A striking exception to this general rule is given in a 
story lately told to me by Mr. Rowland Huysh, of Clyst 
Hydon Manor, in Devon. In an old oak beside the 


Clyst, a rapid West Country stream from which several 
Devonshire villages take name, he found two nests, each 
at the extreme end of a big limb, on opposite sides of the 
They were crows’ nests, one new, one old. The 


twee. 





former contained the green, brown-spotted eggs of the 
builder ; in the latter, incredible as it may seem, was the 
red clutch of a kestrel. 

A bad look-out for the kestrels ?_ So one would naturally 
think ; but not a bit of it! A week or so later, when my 
informant revisited the place, the little falcon was sitting 
hard, but the crow’s eggs were gone. Here, however, the 
inevitable and somewhat attractive supposition that the 
kestrels had despoiled and expelled their formidable 
neighbours will not hold water, I fear. The actual raider 
was probably a village boy who, having discovered the 
nests, by chance climbed first to that of the crow. Finding 
this occupied he would, of course, take it for granted that 
the other was not worth the trouble of inspection. 

However that may have been, the story, authentic 
beyond question, is sufficiently astonishing. How the 
eggs of any other bird could exist for a day under the very 
eyes of such egg-gourmands as crows are baffles conception. 
There is one point, however, which should not be overlooked. 
The crow, in the ordinary course of events, is essentially 
an early breeder, the kestrel is exceptionally late—the eggs 
of the one being laid as a rule a good six weeks before those 
of the other. It is, therefore, a little remarkable that the 
two birds should be brooding simultaneously. As a 
possible solution one might suggest that the crows had for 
some reason forsaken the place before the kestrels came, 
the presence of the falcons suflicing to scare away other 
egg-thieves which can usually be depended upon to take 
charge of deserted clutches. But, be that as it may, the 
circumstance is, I think, unique. 

The discarded home of the crow is, of course, freely used 
by kestrels and many other birds. Even the magpie 
occasionally takes possession of it, though the latter, 
curious and original fellow that he is, more often than 
not turns out the old nest and erects another on the same 
site better suited to hisfancy. The crow’s nest, incidentally, 
is a masterpiece, as such things go, but so many aspiring pens 
have ventured upon more or less accurate descriptions of 
it that I will refrain from any similar attempt, merely 
remarking that outwardly it resembles that of the rook, 
differing indeed in little save the lining, for which the crow 
uses wool, fur, or any animal substance, while his gregarious 
cousin is content with vegetable matter. And this is 
perhaps well for wool and fur bearers if it is indeed true 
that birds of this order take such substances, when required, 
direct from the producer, so to speak. 

If any wild creature profits from experience, it is surely 
the crow. He at least grows wise in his generation, and 
anybody who studies the same pair for several seasons will 
observe that each succeeding nest is built more scientifically 
and with fewer faults than its predecessor. Also it will, if 
possible, be placed each year in a more inaccessible position. 
The eggs number from three to six, and are seldom laid 
later than the second week in April. But that, of course, 
depends largely upon the season and locality. In any 
case, the crow’s will be the earliest of the woodland broods, 
and his love-call, heard towards the end of February—a 
peculiar, high-pitched, barking cry—is one of the first tributes 
to Spring’s approach. Though hatched early, the young 
are slow of growth, and remain with the parents in a semi- 
dependent state until autumn is well advanced. In the 
domestic setting the crow is seen at its best. He never 
forsakes mate or offspring; and, I regret to say, un- 
scrupulous use is too often made of this fine characteristic 
by those who seek to destroy him. 

Arrant jackal as he may be in some respects, the crow 
is no mean hunter, and, though somewhat clumsy upon the 
wing, by dint of superior woodcraft will often circumvent 
birds which he could never overhaul in open chase. Two 
or three seasons ago the writer had the good fortune to see 
a pair of crows execute a very clever attack upon a wood- 
pigeon. The pigeon had alighted in a tree to pick ivy- 
berries, and was so busily employed that it had no idea of 
danger until too late. The moment it saw the pirates it was 
in the air, of course, and would have been away, but they 
were well above it by that time, and by their combined 
efforts so bothered its flight that it could never get under 
full headway. The co-operation and generalship displayed 
by the crows were wonderful to see. No matter how the 
quarry swerved and looped—and a pigeon’s turn in air 
rivals the lightning’s flash——they always contrived that one 
or other of them menaced its line of flight. 
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At last the pigeon fell, but, curiously enough, the crows 
upon this occasion reaped no benefit from their achieve- 
ment. The stricken bird dropped into a hawthorn tangle, 
around which the victors quested vainly until I inter- 
rupted the search to satisfy my own curiosity. The 
pigeon’s neck had been practically severed, I found, as by a 
bullet, and one blow must have done the mischief. This 
was an exceptional performance, no doubt. None the less, 
I am inclined to think that, by dint of nest-robbing, the 
crow exacts an even heavier toll of woodpigeon life than 
does the rapacious sparrowhawk. He is beyond a doubt 
the most formidable factor in the British woods to-day, 
and most dreaded by one and all. He will attack the heron 
fearlessly—jointly, that is, with his mate. Nor is the 
buzzard’s eyrie immune from his raids. It should be 
noted that the peewit, so clamorously aggressive towards 
almost any other intruder, more often than not maintains 
a significant silence when a crow’s shadow falls across her 
fallow. Indeed, so far as my own observation serves, the 
only bird who effectually puts him to the rightabout is the 
curlew. She, at any rate, does so with scant ceremony, 
nor does he put up any semblance of a fight against her. 

His diet is absolutely omnivorous. A liver upon flesh 
for choice, he will demolish grain, meal, or green herbs with 
avidity. Eggs of all sorts and descriptions, from the wood- 
wren’s clutch to those of the domestic turkey, are his great 
weakness, however, and these he will collect and “ cache,” 
pie-like, in some dark corner of the woods. 

As a study he can never fail to be interesting. He is 
a representative feature of the wild to which he belongs, 
and, despite his undeniable villainies, I cannot help being 
unreservedly glad that he is holding his own so successfully 
in the struggle for existence. DovueLas GORDON. 
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INVESTMENT STOCKS EASIER. 
CONFLICTING MARKET FACTORS—THE LOWER BANK 
RATE— EUROPEAN CHAOS — AN ECONOMIC 

CONUNDRUM—INCOME-TAX SUGGESTION. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—My last two letters have been confined to a con- 


AND 


sideration of the banking position, and during the three | 


weeks that have intervened since I last dealt with the 
financial situation as a whole there have been at least+two 
important factors calculated to produce a most favourable 
effect upon the stock markets and upon investment stocks 
in particular. On June Ist over £50,000,000 in Govern- 
ment dividends was disbursed, the reinvestment of which 
might have been expected to have produced a considerable 
effect on prices. Moreover, a week ago, namely, on 
June 15th, the Bank Rate was further reduced from 
4 to 34 per cent. and deposit rates of the joint stock banks 
were lowered from 2 to 1} per cent., thus giving a further 
impetus to the transfer of monies to investment securities. 
In spite of those two important influences, however, 
practically all the leading investment securities are at the 
time of writing slightly under the level of May 31st quota- 
tions, while the money market is actually rather firmer 
than it was before the Bank Rate was lowered. Instead 
of cheaper money having stimulated investment stocks, 
not only do we find a slight decline in quotations for the 
three weeks, but so poor has been the response given to 
the new Indian loan for £12,500,000 that underwriters had 
been compelled to take up no less than 63 per cent. of 
the issue. 
* * * 

It must not be supposed, however, from this manner of 
presenting the situation that markets are in a specially 
weak position. I have purposely expressed the facts in 
this way to bring out certain of the factors operating. 
The first explanation of the comparatively poor response 
of securities to the favourable influences is a very simple 
one. Markets were simply over-bought. As _ regards 
existing securities, cheap money and expectations of a 
favourable effect to be produced by the release of the 
Government dividends had occasioned speculative buying in 
advance, and realizations led to quite a sharp decline 
immediately following the Whitsun holidays. Indeed, but 
for the somewhat unexpected reduction in the Bank Rate, it 





is probable that the relapse would have been sharper and 
more prolonged. Similarly, as regards new capital issues, 
although the response on the part of the investor has been 
and still is very great, there is no doubt that the activity 
of the mere premium hunter has increased and consequently 
prices of new loans have tended to sag as the instalments 
became due. Finally, the greater sensitiveness of markets 
to political factors, to which I referred three weeks ago, has 
to be recalled, because in the meantime there has been much 
disappointment that the banking cenference in Paris to 
consider the question of a German international loan was 
postponed for three months, with the result that the foreign 
exchanges, which had shown an improving tendency, have 
relapsed into conditions of chaos. 
* . * 

Nevertheless, and because present conditions are so 
abnormal and the cross-currents are so many, it becomes 
rather a nice matter to determine whether the influences 
responsible for the recent setback in securities may not a 
little later occasion a fresh advance, or at all events prevent 
the reaction which had been expected in many quarters 
during the second half of the year. If we can imagine for a 
moment that the banking conference in Paris had resulted 
in the flotation of a German international loan, a readjust- 
ment and final arrangement of the Reparation payments, 
with something in the shape of an arrangement of inter- 
national indebtedness as a whole, we should undoubtedly 
have taken a great step in the direction of more stable 
foreign exchange conditions and therefore towards increased 
international trade activity. In that case the effect would 
probably have been to occasion a fairly early rise in money 
rates both here and in New York, the result of which might 
have been a considerable liquidation of gilt-edged securities. 
As it is, there is every reason to fear that the economic 
situation in Europe is as chaotic as ever, and therefore 
the chances of any great revival in trade are still remote; 
although, as I mention below, the latest trade figures are 
moderately encouraging. In the absence of any important 
trade revival it seems unlikely that money rates will advance 
materially, and that, of course, is a favourable point for the 
Stock Exchange. Indeed, it would not be surprising if 
there were to be a further decline almost immedjately in the 
rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve baftks in the 
States. On the other hand, there is no doubt that a 
considerable speculative position exists both in Govern- 
ment securities and in Home Railways, while fresh issues 
of capital during the next few weeks are expected to be 
numerous. Weighing up, therefore, these somewhat con- 
flicting influences, and barring any unforeseen political 
developments, the present outlook would seem to favour the 
maintenance of investment stocks at not far from their 
present level, with a certain amount of activity in the 
semi-speculative investment sections. 

* * * 

There are one or two points in the Trade Returns for the 
first five months of the current year which are both inter- 
esting and suggestive. Comparison with a year ago is 
invalidated by the fact that the country was then under the 
influence of the great coal strike. It is, however, when com- 
parison is made with two years ago, when the trade boom 
was supposed to be at its height, that something like aa 
economic conundrum is presented. As expressed in values, 
the total imports for the five months show a decline com- 
pared with two years ago of £460,000,000, or over 50 per 
cent., while exports for the same period declined in value by 
£290,000,000. Even allowing for the great fall which has 
taken place in prices of commodities during the two years, 
this shrinkage in the value of the country’s trade is very 
striking. What, however, is even more remarkable is that 
the statistics of trade expressed in quantity. that is to say in 
tonnage, show that the figures for the past five months were 
slightly larger than for the first five months of 1920, when 
trade was booming and unemployment almost non-existent. 
It would seem, therefore, that if fewer people are employed 
at the present time the output per man must have increased 
greatly, and the point is of great interest as showing the 
reserve powers possessed by the country if all were fully 
employed and if all were animated by spirit of zeal and 
industry. 

* ‘ - 

A small, but very practical, proposal was recently made in 

the House of Commons by Mr. Austin Hopkinson with 
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regard to the Income-tax. His suggestion was that in place 
of Income-tax plus the Super-tax there should be a graded 
Income-tax for all sections of the community. Such a plan 
would undoubtedly have the great advantage of more 
clearly disclosing the extent of the burden which is placed 
upon the shoulders of the so-called wealthy classes. As 
might have been expected, the idea was opposed by the 
Labour Party, for it is probably felt that if it became quite 
clear that certain individuals of the community were 
paying 9s. and 10s. in the pound as compared with 
2s. 6d. on the small incomes, there would be greater 
appreciation of the immense contribution made by the 
Super-Income-tax payer than is the case at the present 
time, when the position can be expressed by saying that 
the wealthy individual pays 6s. in the pound “and 
Super-tax.” This latter is often a mere meaningless phrase 
to those not callled upon to pay the tax, and Mr. Hopkinson’s 
proposal of a graded Income-tax is one which deserves to be 
supported.—I am, “ir, yours faithfully, 
The City, June 21st. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———— 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE JACOBY AND TRUE CASES. 
(To rue Epitor or tre “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The nine days’ wonder of the evening papers over the 
execution of Jacoby and the reprieve of True is nearly over, 
but the interest and importance of your comments, and Dr. 
Carswell’s article in your last issue, give me hope that you 
will find space for a letter on the subject. The quick sequence 
of one case upon the other produced a contrast stimulating to 
the imagination, but not apparently to any rudiments of logic, 
in the mind of the public. That public returned from its 
Whitsun holidays to find that Jacoby’s reprieve, regarded by 
most people as a foregone conclusion, had been refused, and a 
boy of eighteen, cleared by the jury of any deliberate intention 
to murder, hanged. A day or so later the reprieve of True was 
announced. A blind desire to make one right from two wrongs, 
a deep-seated suspicion that justice was not so tightly blind- 
folded but that she could see the difference between a gentleman 
and a pantry-boy, caused a resentment which found its outlet 
in a clamour against Mr. Shortt for acting on the advice of 
the experts in the second case, This has not been the attitude 
of such newspapers as the Times, which seems inspired rather 
by the professional jealousy between law and medicine. These 
two suspicions, however—the class suspicion and the profes- 
sional—have so embittered the controversy that there is danger 
that the urgent practical lessons of the two cases may go 
unlearnt. These are, I suggest, quite distinct. 

The lesson of the True case, the imperative need for a recon- 
sideration and redrafting of the rules regarding criminal respon- 
sibility in cases of insanity, has been already ably dealt with 
in Dr. Carswell’s article. I believe that public opinion is fully 
ripe for such a revision; it is more and more clearly seen that 
security from crinre can only be gained by measures based on a 
scientific understanding of its nature and causes. The mere 
hanging of lunatic murderers is a feeble safeguard. We need 
more, not less, of the expert’s intervention in the treatment 
of crime. 

In Jacoby’s case the lesson is different. After careful 
inquiry I venture to doubt the accuracy of your surmise that 
a plea of insanity might here also have succeeded before a 
medical board. A jury of psychologists would almost certainly 
have returned him as a case of retarded mental development, 
with a mental age of perhaps twelve or thirteen. He was 
foolish enough to buy a bicycle for £6 and sell it back the same 
day to the same man for 10s., but he was clear-headed enough 
to write sensibly to his lawyer, and even to rise to the hope 
that his own death might lead to some alteration of the law. 
We certainly do not yet know enough for an accurate measure 
ment of responsibility in such a case. The plea for Jacoby’s 
reprieve rested on much firmer ground. Any person who in 
the act of committing a dangerous felony kills another com- 
mits murder. The jury, convinced as they were that Jacoby 
went into Lady White’s room with no intention of killing her, 
believed him to have an intention of stealing, and had no option 
but to bring in a verdict of murder. The jadge, in his turn, 
was obliged to pronounce sentence of death. He promised at 
the same time to forward to the Home Secretary the jury’s 
strong recommendation to mercy. It is the rejection of this 
recommendation which gives its importance to the case, The 





—s 
terrible position in which the jury were thereby placed ig 
reflected in the strenuous efforts of their foreman and another 
member to obtain a reprieve up till the last moment. 

“In the absence of a statutory classification of the degrees 
of murder,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, “the prerogative 
of mercy is exercised in cases falling short of the highest degrea 
of gravity recognized by lawyers and by public opinion.” The 
British public has hitherto been content to accept this some- 
what illogical compromise, shuddering occasionally at the 
cruelty of the pro forma sentence pronounced, as in cases of 
infanticides and until recently of minors, with no intention of 
its being carried out. The execution of Jacoby has shown that 
we can no longer rely on such an unwritten law. In its absence, 
the arguments for a classification of murder becoming over- 
whelming without it, it will be hard to get juries to convict in 
the future in cases of non-deliberate but technical murder. 
The most logical way would be to introduce into English law 
the “ degrees of murder ” already recognized by most American 
States. But logic, particularly if it comes across the Atlantic, 
is not dear to our national mind. An amendment of the law 
enacting that the death sentence should not be passed in cases 
where the jury recommends to mercy would probably better 
meet at once the claims of our sense of tradition and of our 
national instinct for justice. Such a solution the Howard 
League is urging.—I am, Sir, &c., S. Marcery Fry. 

Howard League of Penal Reform, 

7 Dalmeny Avenue, N. 7. 





THE IRISH CONSTITUTION. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Section I. of the “ Draft Constitution of the Irish Tree 
State,” as published on Friday, June 16th, relates to what are 
called “‘ Fundamental Rights,” and is apparently modelled, at 
least as to some of its provisions, on what are known in the 
Constitutions of many, if not all, of the forty-eight American 
States as the “ Bill of Rights” or “ Declaration of Rights.” 
Article 2 of this “ Section I.”” commences thus :— 

“All powers of government and all authority, legislative, 
executive and judicial, are derived from the people, &c.” 

A similar declaration is in the Massachusetts Constitution ot 
1780, thus (Article V. of Part the First) :— 

* All power residing originally in the people and being derived 
from them, the several magistrates and officers of government, 
vested with authority, whether legislative, executive or judicial, 
are their substitutes and agents and are at all times ac 
able to them.” 

The Alabama Constitution (1819):—‘‘ All political power is 
inherent in the people ... and therefore they have at all 
times an inalienable right to alter, reform or abolish their 
form of government. . . .” 

Colorado (1876) :—*‘ All political power is vested in and derived 
from the people.” “The people of this State have the 
right ... to alter and abolish their constitution, &c.” 
Wyoming (1889) :—*‘ All power is inherent in the people. ... 
They have at all times an inalienable and indefeasible right to 
alter, reform or abolish the government in such manner as 
they may think proper.” 

Oklahoma (1907):—‘‘ All political power is inherent in the 
people and government is instituted for their protection, &c.; 
they have the right to alter or reform the same whenever the 
public good may require it.” 


‘Ouni- 


These citations, taken at random from the constitutions of five 
of the forty-eight States, which were adopted at varying periods 
of the history of the United States, establish, I think, the 
doctrine, at' least for that country, that the people at all times 
have control of their constitutions of government because they 
are inheréntly unable to divest themselves of that control. 

But there is another principle laid down by ex-Chief Justice 
Bradley in the following language. He says :— 

“The principles of American State Constitutional law, as 
settled beyond dispute, are :— 

1. That the people are sovereign. 

2. That they act by a majority vote. 

3. That they change a State Constitution through a conven- 

tion and vote of a majority of the people at the polls. Such is 
the American method of change.” 
This eminent jurist was then considering only the subject of 
changing an established constitution. He might have gone 
further (had it been necessary) and declared that the establish- 
ment of a constitution in the States has always been by means 
of a convention of delegates elected for that express purpose 
under the authority of the existing government, which 
authority was exercised in the passing of an Act (or law) 
designating the time, places and method of electing the dele- 
gates and also making provision for their assembling to trans- 
act the business of passing a new constitution or of altering 
the old one and also making the necessary arrangements for 
the taking of a referendum upon the new constitution. 

“ At the time of the revolution in 1776 the government of the 
colony (of Massachusetts) was administered by an elective 
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Assembly called the ‘ General Court,’ which derived its Parlia- 
mentary powers from the charter of King Charles I. On 
February 28th, 1778, this Assembly drafted a constitution which 
was designed to supplant the royal charter and submitted it 
io the direct vote of the people of the Commonwealth, by whom 
it was rejected by a majority of five to one. . . . The 
General Court then asked the people to say whether they desired 
the calling of a convention charged with the duty of drawing 
up a constitution, and, if so, to elect their delegates for that 
purpose.” (Referendum among the English. Macmillan, 1912.) 
By referendum vote, the question was answered in the affirma- 
tive, and the existing constitution of Massachusetts, after 
ratification by the people at a referendum, is the result of the 
work of that convention, with some amendments which have 
been made from time to time as altered social and other condi- 
tions have prompted them. 

The “Draft €onstitution of the Irish Free State,” while 
declaring that “ all authority is derived from the people,” does 
not appear even to declare that it owes its own existence to 
that source. It seems to have been the handiwork of a number 
of persons working in the dark behind the scenes and there 
coming to some sort of an agreement as to what are “ Funda- 
mental Rights ” and what shall be the future political régime. 
Can anyone say that “ the people ” do not prefer a monarchical 
form of government to the scheme which is outlined in this 
“draft”? Have “the people” any choice given to them? 
Have they had anything at all to say in regard to this scheme? 
If not, what becomes of the declaration that “ all authority is 
derived from the people ”? Is not a constitution when written 
the expression of “ authority’? And, above all, is it not 
reasonably certain that disaffected elements in Ireland, perhaps 
even in the Dail Eireann (or whatever other name may be 
attached to the Irish Pariiament), will assert that the “ consti- 
tution being without authority ” (not being “ derived from the 
people’) can be lawfully set at defiance? 

Assuming that there will be a ratification of this constitution 
hy the legislative assembly(?), the members of which were 
elected at or about the time of the publication of the constitu- 
tion, how can it be said that this assembly derives its authority 
in that behalf “from the people,” seeing that “ the people” 
knew nothing of it until after the election? And again, if “ all 
powers of government are derived from the people,” what has 
a foreign government to do with it, unless, possibly, to give its 
assent to that which would be valid without such assent?—I am, 
Sir, &., §. BR. H. 

June 17th, 1922. 

P.S.—According to the American theory, there can be no 
ratification except by referendum: by that method alone can 
the authority of “ the people ” be exercised when constitutional 
questions are in issue. 





THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
(To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sinr,—I should be pleased if you can find space in your columns 
to insert the following letter, received the other day, as I know 
the interest you take in the case of ex-R.LC. men and the 
valuable support you have given to their cause. For this 
reason I venture to send it, as giving a typical example of the 
hardships of individual members of the Forces.—I am, Sir, &., 
Okeover, Ashbourne, June 17th. H. E. Oxeover. 
“14th June, 1922. 
Dear Sir,—I am an ex-R.L.C. sergeant, who has done his duty 
faithfully during the past twenty years in the Service. My 
wife and family lived in portion of the old Military Barracks 


in ——, Co. ——, after being disbanded from the R.I.C. on 6th of 
April last. Of course, family and self were hunted from —. 
I then went to ——, in my native county, and had to run out 


of there. I am in England for the past month, and can’t get 
employment or a house for my family. I have been recom- 
mended to write to you in the hope that you might be able to 
get me a house or some position of trust in order to enable me 
to carry on for a while. I have the best testimonials of any 
man in the Force.—Thanking you in anticipation, I am, Sir, 
respectfully yours, (Ex-Serceant B.1.C.’’). 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sin,—As Hon. Secretary of the Truth About Ireland League, I 
am receiving an increasing number of most piteous appeals for 
help from ruined [Protestant and loyalist refugees from 
Southern Ireland. The League is doing its best to help these 
homeless people, and the crowded meetings held by me have 
given ample proof of the widespread sympathy and effective 
help that is offered to the refugees when once the public is 
aroused to the facts and to the realization of the pitiable condi- 
tion which the loyalist refugees are now in, May I therefore 
announce through your columns that I will, whenever possible, 
send speakers well acquainted with Irish affairs to assist at 
meetings organized by those in sympathy with these unfor- 
tunate Protestants and loyalists? Whenever practicable I will 
also send one or more loyalists to tell their own stories, which 





for sheer horror it would be difficult to equal in modern 
history. 

At the present time, and ever since the withdrawal of the 
police after the truce, there has been an organized and unop 
posed campaign of murder, robbery, and outrage carried on 
against these defenceless people. Many of them are flying to 
this country absolutely destitute after having everything they 
possess in the world taken from them by the Sinn Feiners. My 
heart is nearly broken by the awful tales of persecution that are 
brought to me. Some of the sufferers whose cases are before me 
now have had their husbands or children slaughtered before 
their eyes. All are ruined, and some are very nearly insane in 
consequence of the horrors they have witnessed. Remember 
that these people have suffered all this simply because they are 
loyalists. I urge all those who pity these unfortunate people 
to organize meetings to help my League in the great work of 
making the truth known, meetings to which, as I say, I will 
send speakers whenever possible. All communications and sub- 
scriptions to the Truth About Ireland League (of which Colonel 
Sir Alexander Sprot, Bart., C.M.G., M.P., is Hon. Treasurer) 
should be addressed to me at 52 Carlisle Mansions, West- 
minster, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Mrs.) A. C. Srvart Menzies. 

The Truth About Ireland League, 

52 Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, 





*“ LIBERTY ” IN IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ SpecratTor.’’] 
Sir,—Had my informant been the type one of your correspond. 
ents evidently assumed him to be, or had I only seen the account 
of what happened at Cookstown in the Independent, I should not 
have ineluded it in my list. But I had reason to regard him as 
being, from the Northern point of view, quite a “‘ respectable ” 
witness. He is one who abhors the Dublin Nationalist papers as 
being contemptible rags, making all the mischief they can by 
misrepresenting the North. And what satisfied me, possibly too 
easily, of the truth of his impression, was that after saying he 
had remonstrated about the 10 to 1 ratio he added, with all the 
Northern emphasis in his tone, “ But I tell you, Mr. Culverwell, 
that if I were there myself I would do the same,” and he went 
on to say that no one could conceive the Protestant exasperation 
at Sinn Fein violence. And it is some confirmation of this that, 
while I gave the ratio of Roman Catholics killed to Protestants 
killed in Belfast as 3 to 2, it has since May risen to more than 
3 to 1, 

I would have replied to your correspondent sooner but that 
I wanted to communicate with my informant again. His own 
impression, I found, was unchanged, and his attitude was 
expressed when he said he was glad of the killing of the ten 
Roman Catholics on the last day of considerable slaughter in 
Belfast, because he was sure they deserved it. And while I 
hope that my Belfast friend’s own bitterness may have led him 
to exaggerate the feeling in Cookstown, embittered though I 
knew it must be by the neighbouring murders to which Mr. 
Robinson alludes, yet “ authoritative”’ denials are not always 
to be relied on, as we in Ireland know only too well, and as the 
relatives of many whose bones lie in the hot sands of Mespot 
know, when they remember for how long all charges of want 
of medical preparation were denied, until an impartial 
inquiry revealed the truth. And it is not long since there was 
a great outery in Belfast when a military inquiry was held and 
the result was that the statements on the Protestant side were 
held to be unfounded, the verdict being in favour of the Roman 
Catholics. 

If Mr. Marks’s parishioners do not approve of reprisals they 
would do a real service to their, and my, unhappy country by 
making their position unmistakably clear, for I have yet to 
learn that they took any steps to counteract the effect of the 
statement published in the Independent. And let me observe 
that the harm done by such statements does not depend on their 
truth; it depends on the fact that many people believe them, 
and are in their turn infuriated. Protestants in the South, as 
well as in the North, are now suffering from the reprisals 
caused by such uncontradicted statements. To be of use it will 
not be sufficient merely to say that the facts were exaggerated. 
It would be necessary to show that the Cookstown Protestants 
wanted to do whatever in them lay to stop the present brutal 
and injurious vendetta and to re-establish the protection of the 
law. If the members of Mr, Marks’s congregation can bring 
themselves to take that Christian part, then this correspondence 
will have served at least one good purpose. I'or these reprisals 
are worse than useless as deterrents; they only result in more 


«6 


outrage. 

The unpopular thesis in my letter was that each sido ought 
to try to see where it was wrong. Other correspondents had put 
forward—and might have put forward far more striking—cases 
of outrage by Sinn Fein in Southern Ireland. Acknowledging 
them, I put forward cases on the other side. As the two corre- 
spondents who have replied have ignored the thesis, which was 
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my reason for writing, I will now give an instance—the most 
striking that I know—of how prejudice or party feeling can 
blind even those from whom we are entitled to expect a very 
different attitude, namely, the heads of the Christian Churches. 

In the Maynooth Manifesto, signed by all the Roman 
hierarchy, the following passage occurs in relation to Belfast : 
“ Catholics . .. are subjected to a savage persecution which is 
hardly paralleled by the bitterest sufferings of the Armenians.” 
Curiously enough this comparison, by far the most exasperating 
and least justifiable item in the Manifesto, was not referred to 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s letter (p. 555), nor in the reply issued on 
behalf of the Protestants. It must have been pregnant for evil 
in the relations of members of the two religious bodies, and 
may have been in part responsible for the murders of 
Protestants in South Cork which took place soon after its 
publication, 

To the Maynooth Manifesto a reply was issued as from “ the 
Heads of Protestant Churches in the Northern Ireland Area.” 
It was signed by the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of 
Down, the Moderator of the General Assembly, and the Presi- 
dent of the Methodist Conference (though not by the Bishops 
of Derry, Clogher, and Kilmore, each of whose dioceses includes 
parts of the Northern Ireland area). The signatories deny 
categorically one point after another in the Maynooth Mani- 
festo, the form of denial being “It is not true,” &¢., and 
proceed to affirm, for themselves and the clergy and people they 
represent, that they have done everything in their power, and, 
after a striking testimonial to the Northern Government, they 
conclude with this unhappy sentence: ‘If instead of making 
wild and baseless charges the [Roman Catholic] bishops would 
unite with us in the endeavour to discountenance violence by 
whomsoever committed, and would urge their people to live a 
quiet and peaceable life, submitting to the authority of the 
community to which they belong, there would soon be an end of 
the present unhappy strife.”” If the four heads of the Churches 
really believed that, co-operation between them and the Roman 
hierarchy would soon end the present unhappy strife. Terrible 
indeed is the responsibility on them for using language which 
must inevitably preclude all attempts to secure united action, 
and must thus kill the prospect of ending the orgy of sin and 
violence which disgraces Belfast and endangers the general 
peace of Ireland. In the same sentence to claim righteousness 
for themselves, to denounce the religious leaders of the great 
majority of Irishmen, and then to suggest that these leaders 
should unite with those who thus attacked them! And how 
deeply that insult to their bishops would embitter the members 
of their flocks! And it is to the credit of the Freeman’s Journal, 
which has stood most strongly against reprisals on Southern 
Protestants, that it did not print the reply, but only noted in 
a little paragraph that a reply had been issued with nothing 
to strike the eye or to rouse passion. 

I should add that I am quite sure the signatories to each of 
these documents acted in good faith. But does not that show 
how true and necessary my thesis is, viz., that both sides should 
search for their own shortcomings, whether in tone or in asser- 
tion of fact, if better feeling is to prevail in Ireland? For 
instance, had any third party made the assertion that joint 
action by the heads of all the Churches would “‘ soon end the 
present unhappy strife,” I am sure the four signatories would 
have seen how baseless it was. Indeed, two of the signatories 
had just before joined in the statement of the Church of Ireland 
bishops to the effect that the Belfast outrages were not the work 
of Anarchists, foes of all order, and not members of any reli- 
gious body. And had any third party set forth the character 
and magnitude of the sufferings of the Armenians, the Maynooth 
signatories must have seen how exaggerated their comparison 
was. Neverthe'ess, we must believe, and I do believe, that the 
signatories did not question the truth of what they wrote. And 
when the heads of the Churches can write such things, believing 
them to be true and opportune, surely everything must be 
pardoned to the Rector of Cookstown, though I must enter a 
protest against the dishonour done to the memory of my friend, 
the late Dr. Starkie, by putting into his mouth, when he cannot 
reply, words which he would have most strongly resented were 
he now living. And I hope that in future he will not think that 
there is “ lip-smacking ” on the part of those who disagree with 
him when they write of matters which should make every 
Irishman hang his head in shame. May I add that I would 
not write of any of these matters in the Irish papers because 
they would only inflame, nor to any paper the majority of whose 
readers are given to over-estimate the faults on the Ulster side 
and minimize those on the Sinn Fein side.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eb. P. Curverwet. 

Trinity College, Dublin, June 17th. 


V.S.—Since writing the above I have read with horror of 
the terrible murders of six Protestants near Newry, believed to 
be in reprisal for crimes at Lislea, so the Irish Times corre- 
spondent states. So true it is that reprisals are no remedy. 





MR. SANDERSON OF OUNDLE. 
[To THE EpiTror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—By the sudden death of Mr. Sanderson humanity loses a 
gallant and far-seeing champion, and all we Oundelians, past 
or present, an inspiring friend, Being full of the most recent 
and vivid impressions of my late master, having indeed 
passed this Sunday, June 11th—the last of his life—in his 
invigorating company, I feel impelled to testify. Thirty years 
ago he took over the direction of what was then a small school 
of no great distinction, and set to work upon his life’s masier- 
piece. It was to Mr. Sanderson that I was sent rather than to 
Oundle, which was then (some three years after his coming) a 
school of under 150 boys and still little known. Since those 
early days the material evidences of the school’s expansion and 
development are sufficiently remarkable, but what is much 
more striking is the amazing spiritual evolution that has 
successively caused, used, and passed through stage after stage 
in a long process. Yet a generation—six generations of schoo!- 
boys—is surely no long time in which to work such transfor- 
mations, and one believes that the very pace and vigour of the 
advance under Mr. Sanderson will insure a_ sufficient 
momentum for Oundle to continue in the same course that he 
has set. 

As an Old Boy one has perhaps better opportunities and faci- 
lities for forming an unprejudiced opinion of a head-master 
than one has as a schoolboy, but allowing for a shifted standard 
I feel that the school developed and “ formed ’’ Mr. Sanderson 
almost as profoundly as he influenced and inspired the school. 
To him, no doubt, the school was always out of date, for there 
is an inevitable “lag” between constructive thinking and prac- 
tical application. In talking to him one realized that the 
reforms and changes and experiments that he had been able to 
carry out were merely the foundation-stones of a vast socio- 
logical and philosophical pyramid, about whose apex and the 
hest method of building up thereto it was his constant delight 
to speculate. It was almost with a shrug and a wry smile that 
the Head would hear praise of the school for its obvious and 
material excellences—its impressive new buildings and 
elaborate equipment, even its scholastic and athletic successes. 
It both amused and disturbed him to find that so many people 
saw his “‘ new model” as nothing more than “ a great scientific 
and engineering school.” He would often recite this title with 
a mocking chuckle, and then proceed to unfold some new pro- 
ject designed to promote clear thinking and intellectual dis- 
interestedness as against the mere acquisition of technical 
empiricism. At Oundle Mr. Sanderson leaves a monument 
eloquent of his personality, for he expressed himself in his 
school-making far more readily than he ever did in words. He 
would sometimes quite cheerfully admit a dialectic defeat, 
merely remarking that his poor arguments did not affect the 
essential goodness of his case, which we should find sufficiently 
proved by his results. In many ways the whole schoo! was, in 
its essence, a challenge to the great body of contemporary 
thought, but whilst his critics might prove Mr. Sanderson 
wrong in argument, he has surely proved himself triumphantly 
right in fact. His belief in the goodness of humanity was 
unshakable, though he was perhaps apt to allow a smaller 
share of it to the “ haves” than to the “ have nots,” whose 
constant champion he was. This belief underlay the whole 
structure of his school, substituting co-operation for competi- 
tion, service for success, and an interesting job of work for 
punishment. 

We had been discussing these things at breakfast on Monday 
morning, and as I parted from him on the steps as he went 
into chapel I said, “I shall add this to your epitaph: ‘ He 
attempted the impossible,’ ” to which he replied, with his dis- 
arming laugh, “ ‘ And was justified ’; mind you add that!” I 
think we may.—I am, Sir, &c., CLroven Wui1ams-E.tis. 

Athenaeum, Pall Mall. 





RICHARD MARTIN OF GALWAY. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—There is one name which ought, I think, to be brough€ 
before the public mind in Great Britain to-day. It is the name 
of Richard Martin of Galway, ‘‘ Humanity Martin,” as King 
George the Fourth once called him, the author of the first Act 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals or, as it is properly 
entitled, for Protecting the Right of Animals. The Act received 
the Royal Assent on July 22nd, 1822. Mr. Martin was born in 
1754; he was educated at Harrow School and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; he entered the Irish Parliament in 1776; he was 
elected in 1801 as the representative of Galway to the first 
Parliament after the Act of Union, and he died at Boulogne on 
January 6th, 1834. He was a remarkable Irish character; a 
man who was not only one of the founders of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and a strong s6up- 
porter of Roman Catholic emancipation, but also a convinced 
advocate and exponent of tle art of duelling. 

I do not wish to say a word against legitimate sport, but 
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sport, if it deserves to be called legitimate, means that animals 
should not be subjected to needless suffering, and that they 
should enjoy a reasonable chance of escape, and there is some 
reason to fear that the recrudescence of cruel sports, as of bull- 
fighting, in the South of France, and the brutalization of some 
other sports, as of rabbit-coursing, in certain parts of England, 
must be taken to indicate a decline of the humanity which is 
itself a sure test of civilization in a people. Bull-fighting and 
bear-baiting in Great Britain were abolished by law in 1835; 
cock-fighting in 1849. But it would appear that even in Great 
Britain, to say nothing of other nations, the law is not yet 
strong enough to make a full end of the savagery which now 
and again disguises, or tries to disguise, itself under the cloak 
of sport. Perhaps the centenary year of Martin of Galway’s 
Act may bring a reform.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. Weipon. 
The Deanery, Durham. 





THE CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO. 

[To THe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Surely your correspondent, Captain R. F. Hinckes, before 
writing his letter to the Spectator of June-17th, had not read 
the pledge given by Mr. Walter Long, now Lord Long, and Mr. 
Prothero, now Lord Ernle, to remove the embargo on Canadian 
eattle, at the Imperial War Conference in 1917, to Sir Robert 
Borden (then Prime Minister of Canada), with the Hon. Mr. 
Rogers and the Hon. Mr. Hazen present. ; The honour of 
Britain is invoived, and this pledge must be redeemed. 

With regard to Captain Hinckes’s reference to the United 
States tariff as against Canadian cattle, I certainly do recollect 
it, as I have personally suffered from it. The United States are, 
I understand, the most highly protected country in the world, 
ind just as they believe in protecting their home industries 
some of us consider that we should give our overseas Dominions 
a preference, or at any rate treat them as well as we do 
* foreigners ” in our home markets. Personally, I am of the 
opinion that this is the only way we can hold in its integrity 
the greatest Empire the world has yet seen, always providing 
we continue to tread the path of honour and good faith. 

With regard to the visit of the Dominions Resources Com- 
mission to Canada in 1916, when among others Mr. George 
Lane was examined, I submit that a vast number of loyal stock- 
breeders had joined the Army, and they were engaged in the 
work of preserving intact the British Empire; 600,000 Cana- 
dians joined the colours, 60,000 lie in Flanders’ fields. I attri- 
bute the explanation of Sir R. Borden’s making such a strong 
case for the abolition of the embargo at the War Conference in 
1917 to the fact that he fully realized the injustice in levying 








the embargo thirty years ago, and to his knowledge of the great 


irritation caused throughout the Dominion by repeated 
refusals on the part of the British Government to right the 
wrong they had done, and to raése the embargo as against 
Canadian cattle. Perhaps some of your readers will kindly 
inform me why it is that the stockbreeders of Britain do not 
object to the landing of upwards of a million store cattle from 
Ireland per annum, where outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
are known, when they object to healthy cattle being brought 
from Canada? Canadians think that they should receive at 
least the same treatment as Ireland enjoys. In conclusion, I 
submit there undoubtedly is a great deal more behind this 
embargo question than merely a few store cattle or even a 
slight reduction in the price of beef to our working population. 
I, for one, confidently rely on the sense of justice of the House 
of Commons, who are shortly to vote on this vita] question of 
Imperial policy.—I am, Sir, &c., A, Herpert Eckrorp. 
St. Andrews. 





“THE CUCKOO’S SECRET.” 

(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Having had the privilege of assisting Mr. Chance during 
some of his recent investigations of the habits of the cuckoo, I 
would like to reply to some of the remarks recently made in 
the Spectator. Mr, Robert J. Wilson says that a cuckoo could 
not possibly have laid her egg in a wren’s nest, but must have 
placed it there with her beak. This is begging the question, 
and, like all such assumptions, probably erroneous. Has Mr. 
Wilson ever watched the act whereby a male bird fertilizes the 
ovary of the female? If he has he should no longer think it 
impossible for a female cuckoo to insert her egg direct from 
the oviduct into a small hole, and that is what I believe she 
does in the case of a wren’s nest. In some of the cases observed 
by Mr. Chance the meadow pipit’s nest utilized by the enckoo 
was in such a deep recess among moss and heather roots that 
the entrance was practically a hole at the side. Yet the cuckoo 
squeezed herself against the hole and laid her egg directly into 
the nest, holding, as she always did, a stolen egg from the nest 
in her beak meanwhile. It is up to Mr. Wilson to prove that 
she ever does otherwise, not to assume it. 
the assertion that a newly hatched cuckoo expelled the other 
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A generation ago 





nestlings from the nest by hoisting them on its back was by 
many dismissed as incredible. Yet this is now proved fact. 
The oviduct of a bird is a canal which normally is closed or 
collapsed, but is capable of expanding as the egg passes along 
it. The surrounding tissues are soft and elastic, and at the 
moment before the egg is laid the mouth of the oviduct, holding 
the egg, would form a projection from the body of the bird 
which might enable the egg to be inserted through the opening 
of a wren’s nest, the cuckoo clinging meanwhile to the front of 
the nest. In a recent instance the position of the wren’s nest 
and condition in which it was found suggested that this was 
what had taken place. In another instance the cuckoo’s egg 
was found lying just outside the entrance of a willow wren’s 
nest, as though the cuckoo had failed to get it in, but hed 
certainly not used her beak to place it in the nest. I myself 
once watched a turkey, which had been disturbed when about 
to lay, hurrying back to her nest. I could see the egg, stilT 
held by the oviduct, actually protruding through the feathers 
beneath the bird as she hurried back to lay it. Wrens’ nests 
vary very much in accessibility and in the size and position of 
the opening, and the same is true of the nests of the redstart, 
in which, on the Continent, the cuckoo not infrequently lays. 
Now, Sir, as to the other problem, whether legal protection 
is not needed*for the cuckoos’ eggs. Few eggs are so difficult 
to find. Their season, about May 5th to July 5th, is that at 
which herbage and foliage are thickest, so that the finding of 
nests then in hedges or fields is a most difficult task. Mr. 
Chance has been able to obtain the whole series laid by one 
particular bird only because that bird frequented a bare, open 
common, and her precise habits could be ascertained by diligent 
watching year after year. In all cases known to me in which a 
collector has obtained a considerable series of cuckoos’ eggs it 
has been by means of his knowledge of a particular bird or 
birds, which frequented a definite area and utilized the nests 
of a particular species. But such knowledge can rarely | 
obtained, and normally it is only an occasional egg that can be 
found, though cuckoos may be numerous. Let me make a 
ealculation, In this small parish 1 would say from ol 
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servation 
there are a dozen cuckoos this year, but this is probably an 
under-estimate. There are, roughly, 10,000 country pari-hes in 
England, That gives a cuckoo population of 120,000, as the 
bird is not commoner here than the average. Adding Scotland 
and Ireland, where the bird is equally numerous, an estimate 
of a quarter of a million birds would be well within the mar 

for the whole kingdom. For each two birds it appears probable 
there may be an average of ten eggs laid. That gives one and 
a-quarter million cuckoos’ eggs laid in the United Kingdom per 
annum. How many are taken by collectors? Nature is very 
lavish of her resources, and all this recent outery about the 
damage done to bird life by collectors of eggs is utterly baseless 
and absurd, and there is no fear whatever that anything 





collectors of the eggs can do will have any effect on tle 
of the commone- 





numbers of the cuckoo, which has been one 
European birds since the days of Aristotle.—I am, Sir, & 
ALLAN ELLIsoy 





THE MEANING OF “ MOOR.” 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ SPectaToR.’’] 
Sir,—Is not the difficulty which the writer of tke article on 
“Ways of the Water-hen ” in your issue of June 17th finds in 
the naming of the “ Moor-hen ” due to a modern change in the 
use of the word “‘ moor,” and its limitation to waste, usually 
I find in Johnson’s Dictionary that the first 


upland, areas? 
meaning attached to the word is “ A marsh; a fen; a bog; a 
tract of low and watery grounds.’’ Not to mention Sedgemoor, 
there is in this parish a low-lying meadow on the edge of the 
Kennet, which was obviously once a marsh, the name of which 
is “Speen Moor.” 
word being so applied in other parts of the country.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Caries H. MBLVILLS 


Colonel, late Army Medical Service 


I daresay there are other instances of the 


Speen, Berks. 








(To rus Eptror or tHe “ Spectaror.”’] 

Sir,—I was rather surprised to see in the article on the moor 
hen in your last issue, by Mr. Douglas Gordon, that there is 
still some difficulty in understanding how the bird came to be 
called by this name. I thought it was generally recognize 
now, at any rate by ornithologists, that the Anglo-Saxon “ mor,” 
from which the syllable “‘ moor ” is derived (I will not trouble 
you with the variations in High Middle and Low German), 
originally signified a marsh or morass, and may indeed 
cognate with the Anglo-Saxon “‘ mere,” a lake; so that the 

| hich by no mean: 


title is gradually reduced to “‘ merehen,” whi is b 
inappropriate. Similarly, I imagine there would be no great 
difficulty, by referring to the etymology, in explaining why the 
should form the second syllable.—I am, Sir, &e., 


word “ hen” 
- F. A. Bruron. 
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“FOUR FAMOUS MYSTERIES.” 

[To rae Eprror or rae “ Specrator.”] 
Sirn,—May I call your attention to an error in your review of 
Four Famous Mysteries in your issue of June 10th? Cole- 
man was not a priest or a Jesuit, but a married layman. (See, 
for instance, Lingard, vol. xiii., .p, 109, note, ed. 1831.)—I am, 
Sir, &., FE. D. Pontirex. 

Ealing Priory School, Montpelier Avenue, Ealing, W. 5. 


[The reviewer writes :—“ It is true that Coleman was married, 
but it is by no means certain, despite that fact, that he was not 
a Jesuit. The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, says that Coleman is always supposed to 
have been admitted to the Society of the Jesuits, with whom, 
of course, he was intimately associated from 1673 to his execu- 
tion in 1678. The truth is no longer discoverable, but the 
assertions of later Roman Catholic apologists for the spy and 
traitor in foreign pay are not by any means irrefutable 
evidence.” —Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. BOND AND THE EDGAR CHAPEL AT GLASTON- 
BURY.—AN APOLOGY. 
{To rae Eprror or tre “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—We have been consulted by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, of 39 York 
Terrace, N.W. 1, respecting the defamatory statements on 
pp. 723-724 of your issue for June 10th, 1922. Our client has no 
wish to complain of fair and reasonable criticism, and has 
always, in fact, welcomed it, but he cannot submit to the lan- 
guage contained in your review of Dr. Wilkins’s book. Your 
statement that our client was familiar with an ancient authority 
giving the position of the Edgar Chapel and its length as 90 feet 
is not true, and it follows that objection is also taken to your 
phrase, “unscientific dabblers in the occult.” You are 
evidently not aware that as long ago as March 2nd last the 
book under review was called in by Dr. Wilkins from further 
sale, and an action for libel is now pending against him. We 
shall be glad to hear that you will, as early as possible, publish 
an apology respecting the foregoing, and give it the same promi- 
nence as your review.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Benson, Carpenter, Cross, anv Co. 
Bank Chambers, 40 Corn Street, Bristol. 


[We offer our sincerest apologies to Mr. Bligh Bond for 
having reviewed the book mentioned above after it had been 
withdrawn from circulation and had become the subject of an 
action before the courts. The book reached us for review 
through the usual channels, and so far as we can trace no notice 
of the withdrawal of the book or of the fact that its contents 
were under judicial survey was ever sent to us. While express- 
ing our regret in this respect we also offer our apologies to Mr. 
Bond for anything in the review which may have seemed 
injurious to him in any respect. We cannot admit that our 
criticism was, in fact, unfair or injurious, but since Mr. Bond 
considers he has cause of complaint we find no difficulty what- 
ever in expressing our regret. We had no intention of injuring 
or defaming him in any way, and therefore we are perfectly 
ready to withdraw anything which may have seemed to him 
lacking in impartiality. If we had known of the circumstances 
mentioned above the book would not have been noticed.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient wilerest and importance to warrant 
wublication. 
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letiers submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection, 
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POETRY. 
——a-__——_ 

THE POET AND THE STARS. 
Stars, I would praise you, 
Over Lowery Hill. 
Stars, I would praise you, 
Who have but my will 
And little bag of words. 


“Do you love a buzzing gnat ? 
Far less than that 
We account your words, 
O vain of new-found tongue ; 
We saw your fat earth frisk 
When it was young.” 
Stars, I will praise you: 
Even to a gnat 
We grant his tiny day. 
Though you account me not, 
Yet I will praise you: 
I will have my say. 

L. A. G. Srroxa, 





MAGPIE BOTTOM. 
CLasPED in these quiet hills the valley 
As if the fingers of a giant 
Should ring a jade-green cup, brimmed 


lies— 


with blue air. 


- »« « O through what acons now hath slept 
This silent giant, that the plumé¢d trees 

Like seaweeds wave within his cup 

And birds, like fish, glide in its sparkling air ? 
Over the grassy hollow move 

With quiet—as tho sea-folk move—shy creatures: 
And never footfall comes . . . 

Acons have passed and what dark aeons moro 


Shall pass, till he awake and toss 
This gleaming brittle cup to the vast void. 


C. Henry WARTEN. 








THE THEATRE. 
<j 
TWO COMEDIES: “THE DOVER ROAD,” BY A. A. 
MILNE, AT THE HAYMARKET; “L°ILLUSIONIST®,” 
BY SACHA GUITRY, AT THE PRINCES. 

Mr. A. A. Mitye and M. Sacha Guitry might very well stand as 
the two champions respectively of the English and the French 
Muses of Comedy, though they are neither at their best in the 
two present plays. Mr. Milne is full of that English mistiness 
and nebulousness which can be so charming. He very rarely 
presents us with a cut-and-dried situation or solves his problems 
logically, he is rather concerned to point out, without actually 
taking them, the enticing and often adventurous avenues 
that might lead out of his situations. M. Sacha Guitry, on the 
other hand, is essentially Latin; his comedy is formal, cynical, 
with a sort of sordid elegance. He seems to have very much 
more command over his material than Mr. Milne, dexterous as 
the latter is for an Englishman. In L’JIlusioniste, for instance, 
he has used half a dozen of the weapons of comedy with neatness 

and distinctness. 
We are at a music-hall: an “ English” 
‘“‘ English” singer and dancer (Miss Hopkins) both give turns. 
Here is a place for that excellent instrument, parody; it is 
delicately used, so delicately as even to have been often unper- 
ceived by the audience who listened to it last Monday. From 
the movements of the conjurer (M. Sacha Guitry) on the stage 
we perceive that a lady in the audience is making eyes at him, 
while we are also somehow made quite clearly to understand 
that the dancer of the previous turn and he are becoming 
friendly ; she, for instance, directing her curtain-fall bows 


conjurer and an 


mostly to the wings instead of to us. 
In the next act we are in the conjurer’s dressing-room. 
another comic style is employed, and we have half an act of the 


mere 





ain inti di 
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comedy of masquerade, for both the conjurer and the dancer 
are pretending to be English ; in this language they try to com- 
municate with one another, neither of them knowing a word of 
the tongue. They have a love scene, when to them enters the 
lady of the front row. Here we are given parody again, this 
time of the inane remarks habitually made to artists by admiring 
females. During the rest of the comedy the prestidigitator aban- 
dons his cards and balls, but succeeds, instead, in keeping both 
ladies going together with considerable neatness. The spectacle 
of his adroitness is enlivened by the dexterity with which senti- 
mental comedy is succeeded by realistic comedy (I mean the 
funny situations which arise from the smaller inconveniences 
of life), realistic comedy by extravagant comedy, extravagant 
comedy by something which comes near to knockabout, and so 
forth, each sort of humour being neatly marked off from the 
other. 

In the English comedy, The Dover Road, you get much 
less certainty of touch, much more sentimentality, and also 
much more boldness in confronting real as apart from comedy 
issues. Mr. Latimer is a rich and eccentric man who has a 
large house off the Dover Road. Into this house he makes it 
his pleasure to entrap eloping couples and to give them a weck 
of each other's society under an efficient chaperonage. In this 
week they are to find out whether they really love one another. 
If at the end of the time they still wish to “ travel the Dover 
Road,” Mr. Henry Ainley’s prize-fighter footmen are whistled 
off. They are shown to one another, or rather the men are 
shown to the women, in all kinds of ridiculous situations: 
the man’s luggage is lost as a matter of routine, his clothes 
drop into the bath, and an effort is made, apparently with in- 
variable success, to make him suffer from a severe cold in the 
head. The reaction of each couple to these trying circum- 
stances, the degree of fraying of the temper, the degree of real 
affection are then carefully noted by Mr. Henry Ainley. A very 
nice plot. But why could Mr. Milne not have relied on it instead 
of trying to get more than half his laughs out of a comic butler 





and a ridiculous procession of servitors? Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth, as this enormously monumental butler, overweights the 
play; but this overweight is, so far as one can judge, not his | 
fault, but must be blamed upon Mr. Milne, who has been too 
economical both with wit and with imagination. Are not these 
faults the result, not of stupidity, but of over-production ? How 
many plays has Mr. Milne written in the bast three years 2? Such | 
a play makes the weary critic wonder to see so charming and so 
clever a mind willing to show itself to disadvantage. 

As for the acting of the two plays, it was very good. Mr. 
John Deverell, who, it will be remembered, was inimitable in 
The Young Visiters and was the effectual little doctor in The | 
Trump Card, was admirable. Her admirers, of whom I am one 
of the most ardent, will regret to see Miss Athene Seyler in a 
rather ungrateful part, while Mr. Ainley gave Mr. Latimer a 
pleasing set of new mannerisms. M. Sacha Guitry worked his 
own puppet admirably, and as his opposite number, ** Jacque- 
line” (Mile. Betty Daussmond), was most effective, especially 
in an amusing scene where the eloping couple rehearse to each 
other the proposed delights of their world’s tour. Miss Yvonne | 
Printemps was, as ever, delightful: in the words of the play, 
** Beaucoup de chic; beaucoup d’allure.”’ Tarn, 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Comepy.—Quarantine re is 7 a 
ial comedy.) 


[Mr. Owen Nares in th 


Daty’s.—The Lady of the Rose .. i «- 8.15—2.15 


[For those who like musical comedy and the novels of 


Ethel M. Dell. There is much to be said for them.] 
Aunesway.—Spanish Lovers oe ee e» 8.30—2.30 | 
[Notice later.] 
Royartty.—The Green Cord we oa -- 8.30—2.30 


[An obvious play of British rule in the East, more or less 
redeemed by a certain briskness and pict uresqueness.] 
Lyric.—The Beggar's Opera win sia «> 8.15—2.30 
| What a relief after the first two and the last. It is more 
than the sum of their good qualities.) 





June 27th.—Axnotian Hatt. Oriana Madrigal Society. 
Elizabethan madrigals and modern part- 
songs oe oe oe o* -- 815 





{It is time that some modern poct sang in verse the charms of this 
truly matchless Oriana,] 


June 28th.—Wicmorr Hatt. Mr. Walter Rummel .. 3.0 
[“ Pianists! Let us live Selfridges, Wertheim, skyscrapers, 
mitrailleuses and 150 horse-power,”” theorizes Mr. Rummel, 
but in practice he makes us live Schumann, Chopin and 
Debussy.] 
June 28th.—QueEEn’s Hatt. Mr. Alfred O’Shes << <a 
[Mr. O’Shea has a pure, natural, tenor voice, not yet fully 
developed. He is already much talked about.] 
June 29th.—CHELsEA Town Hatt. Miss Anne Thurs- 
field. Plebiscite programme .. a. an 
[Plebiscites, unfortunately, have a way of making one ashamed of 
British musical taste. How will Chelsea’s pass through the 
ordeal ?]} 
June 29th.—QueEn’s Hatt, M. Pachmann. Chopin 
Recital .. ia a “s se 3 
[A surfeit of Chopin is a prevailing nuisance of this age 














PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
Soanrt Museum, Lixcoun’s Inn FIELpDs, 


[Here lived that Bower-bird, Sir John Soane ; but with twigs and pebbles 
he collected Hogarths, Canalettos, Turners, Lawrences and Reynolda’.] 


THe INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 74, GRAFTON STREET. 
[Jean Marchand, one of the greatest living masters. “ Thy spirit, Inde- 
pendence, let me share.’’} 


Barpizon Hovses, 8, HENRIETTA STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
[Interesting collection of pictures by the Maris, Mauve, Bosboom, 
sracls 


BROMHEAD, Cutts AND Co., Lrp., 18 Cork STREET, BURLINGTON 
GARDENS. 
[Oils by Theodore Roussel, whom the younger generation, shamefully, 
do not know.] 

Not to have heard Mr. Roger Fry on Rubens and Rembrandt 
is a misfortune; to miss his lecture on Poussin at the Mortimer 
Hall, Mortimer Street, Upper Regent Street, at 8.30 on June 26th, 
is unnecessary. 


BOOKS. 
—< 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S LAST BOOK.* 
Every lover of English literature and especially those who had, 
as the present writer had, the privilege of knowing Sir Walter 
aleigh, will turn with sadness to the pages of the first volume 
of the official history of the war in the air. No one was better 
qualified to write this history than Sir Walter Raleigh, 





| and though the rest of the work must now be committed to 


other hands, it is at least a satisfaction to have the first volume 
complete. Sir Walter Raleigh was much more than a Professor 
of English Literature at Oxford; he was a brilliant talker 

though also a good listener—a sympathetic companion and an 
excellent friend. He was a master and a noble interpreter of 
books just because he loved life more than literature. He 
never found anybody or anything dull. He was a cheerful 
student of everything human. Nobody could fail to respond 


to him. His pupils were devoted to him, and trusted his 


| judgment as fully as they enjoyed his society. 


In particular, he had an unreserved yet understanding admira- 
tion for the men who evolved the art of military flying. He was 
himself fond of flying, and it was at Bagdad, whither he had 
flown on a visit of inquiry for the purposes of this history, 
that he caught typhoid fever. He had an invincibly youthful 


i 
spirit. We have been told how on one occasion when the aero- 


] 
plane in which he was travelling had to make a forced landing 


in the desert he enjoyed the adventure with a zest that took 
no count of the danger. The party had little food, and it was a 
question whether it would last till rescue came. Sir Walter 
Raleigh organized various pastimes to prevent the waiting 
from becoming tedious or the anxiety painful. Anyhow, he 
himself was troubled neither wfth tedium nor anxiety. ** Ad- 
ventures must be done,” he told one of his companions; and 
having become involved in one he was well pleased. 

He was not a prolific writer, as there grew in him more and 
more a temper of mistrust towards books that were not obviously 
necessary. He liked talking better than writing, and it has been 
said of him that he was at his best and his friendliest in a mixed 
company of strangers in a third-class railway carriage. He 
never thought it right to apologize for being an Imperialist 
in politics. His Imperialism was sound and generous, and he 
frankly gloried in the character of the men who had carried 
the English language into the furthest parts of the earth. All 
that he published was first-rate. His books on Wordsworth 


= The War inthe Air: being the Story of the part played inthe Great War by tha 
Royal Air Foree, Vol.I. By Walter Raleigh. Oxford: at the Clareudon Press. 
[21s. net.) 
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and on Shakespeare and his English Voyagers are a delight 
as well as an education. In his later years he used to speak 
deprecatingly of his book Style as being full of a young man’s 
fancifulness. All the same, it is an admirable exposition of what 
good writing is. We suppose that no man who began to write 
at Oxford under the guidanee and jolly encouragement of 
Sir Walter Raleigh does not bless the day when he first learned 
the great language and caught the clear accents of that 
memorable talker. 

In the volume before us Sir Walter Raleigh has avoided what 
he calls “ the masonic dialect of the Services.” He aimed at 
making a book which was intended for the whole nation intel- 
ligible to the whole nation. Nothing could be more English 
than the way in which he writes about the development of a new 
invention or a new Service. He points out how slow the British 
people are to adopt anything new until its value has been tested 
by others. Then he goes on :— 

“So the progress of aerial science followed what, in this 

country, is the normal course. We have had many great pocts 
and many great inventors. We sometimes starve our poets, 
but we make classics of their works. We sometimes leave our 
inventors to struggle unaided with difficulties, but when they 
succeed we adopt their inventions as part of the national in- 
heritance, and pay to their names a respect greater than bounty- 
fed dependence can ever command or deserve. Their failures 
are their own, their successes belong to their country ; and if 
success brings them no other reward, they can at least claim a 
part in the honour universally paid to soldiers and sailors, whose 
profession is sacrifice.” 
The thought which is contained in that passage recurs again 
andagain in the book. For instance, Sir Walter Raleigh, when 
he is discussing the experiments, the inventions and the adven- 
tures of the pioneers of flying, remarks that he does not want 
to blame the Government for having given them no help. Rather 
he condemns the attitude of those who would like to have 
everything done officially and who would therefore deprive 
the individual of the unceasing call to enterprise. He says that 
it has become almost usual for those who do nothing but write 
to insist that the duty of officials is to save Englishmen the 
trouble of thinking and acting for themselves; and he adds, 
“If the nation were converted to this belief, the greatness of 
England would be nearing its term.” 

The figures which show the growth of the Air Services during 
the War are astonishing. In August, 1914, there were less than 
250 officers in the Air Service; in November, 1918, there were 
In August, 1914, there were about 150 aeroplanes 
it for use; in November, 1918, there were moré than 22,000 :— 

‘In the course of the War our air forces accounted for more 
han eight thousand enemy machines; dropped more than 
ight thousand tons of bombs on enemy objectives; fired 
wore the million rounds of ammunition at targets on 
he ground ; took more than half a million photographs ; brought 
lown nearly three hundred enemy balloons; and suffered a 

tal of casualties not far short of eighteen thousand.” 


over 30,000, 


an twelv< 


It was just like Sir Walter Raleigh to put whimsical touches 
about the coolness of the boys who flew, and every now and 
then a purple patch of language about their daring, into his 
conversation his book. Here we see him 
observing always the decent gravity of the historian. But 
that does not prevent him from using the phrase that illuminates 
and fixes iteelf in the memory. He was evidently much pleased 
with the boy who, in trying to describe the kind of unremitting 
strain that was imposed by the routine of fighting in the air, 
said that it was “like going to the dentist every day.” 

The chapters which deal with the early researches and adven- 


rather than into 


tures of the balloonists and the flying men are admirable. 
We see now that these pioneers deserve a name in history on 
the same plane with those who invented the locomotive and 
steel ships, and electric light, and telegraphs and telephones. 
Yet one of the most perfect works of reference in the English 
enguage, The Dictionary of National Biography, does not 
mention Sir George Cayley, the Father of British Aeronautics ; 
or John Stringfellow, who in 1848 constructed the first eagine- 
driven aeroplane that ever few; or F. H. Wenham, whose treatise 
on Aerial Locomotion, published in 1866, expounds almost 
every principle of modern aviation ; or James Glaisher, who in 
J562 made the highest recorded balloon ascent; or P. 8. Pilcher, 
who lost his life when experimenting with one of his own gliders 
in 1599. As Sir Walter Raleigh says, all these men were regarded 
in their own day as amiable eccentrics. If only the principles 
of flying had been properly understood earlier, it would have 
been seen that there was no need to wait for the powerful 


internal-combustion 


engine, 








THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


THE co-operative method of writing history, which has been 
adopted very successfully by the Cambridge University Press 
for modern history, for the history of English literature and 
for mediaeval history, has now been applied to the case of 
India. The work is to comprise six volumes. Professor E, J. 
Rapson is editing the first two volumes on Ancient India, 
Colonel Haig the next two on Mohammedan India, and Sir 
Theodore Morison the two concluding volumes on British India. 
If these all reach the standard of the first volume, which has 
just appeared, we shall indeed have an excellent history of 
India, far surpassing all existing works either in English or in 
any other language. Professor Rapson has enlisted the leading 
British and American authorities on early Indian problems, 
and they have gathered up and presented in an attractive form 
the scattered results of much recent research. The Master of 
“mmanuel deals with the Aryans, Professor Berriedale Keith 
with the Rigveda and later Vedic writings, Dr. Charpentier of 
Upsala with the Jains, Professor Rhys Davids with early Buddh- 
ism, Professor Washburn Hopkins of Yale with the Sutras 
and the Epics—especially the Mahabharata. Then Professor 
Williams Jackson of Columbia contributes a fascinating chapter 
on the Persian rule in Northern India, Mr. E. R. Bevan describes 
Alexander's expedition and summarizes the references to India 
in Greek and Latin authors, and Dr. George Macdonald discusses 
the Hellenic kingdoms of Central Asia, best known to us through 
the numismatie evidence, which he handles with great skill. 
Mr. F. W. Thomas then takes up the tale with two chapters on 
Chandragupta and the native Maurya empire, and a chapter on 
Asoka, the patron of Buddhism. The editor himself deals with 
the confusion that followed the fall of the Mauryas and with 
the successive tides of invasion from the north-west—Yavana, 
Scythian and Parthian. Dr. L. D. Burnett gives two brief 
chapters on the little known early history of Southern India 
and Ceylon, and Sir John Marshall, the Director of the Indian 
Archaeological Survey, compresses the research-work of a life 
into a most valuable chapter on the early Indian monuments, 
which, through the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata, is suitably 
illustrated with photographs. 

The mere enumeration of the contents of the book goes far 
to justify the application of the co-operative method. The 
subject is, indeed, too vast and too obscure to be mastered by 
any one man; moreover, it falls naturally into sections which 
can be treated separately without overlapping, unlike the topics 
of European history. Professor Rapson, moreover, shows him- 
self an alert and judicious editor and supplies plenty of cross- 
references where a question is treated by more than one con- 
tributor. We are more than ever impressed by the curious fect 
that the Hindu, generally speaking, has no historical sense. 
“In all the large and varied literatures of the Brahmans, Jains 
and Buddhists,” says Professor Rapson, “there is not to be 
found a single work which can be compared to the [Histories 
in which Herodotus recounts the struggle between the Greeks 


| and Persians, or to the Annals in which Livy traces the growth 


and progress of the Roman power.”” We have to deduce the 
course of events before the Moslem invasions from foreign 
sources, from coins and monuments, and from stray and uncertain 
references in poems and religious treatises. The reason of this 
is simply that intellectual activity was restricted to the religious 
orders. Brahmans, Jains and Buddhists were—and still are 
to a large extent—concerned with ideas rather than with events, 
with thought rather than with action. The Mohammedans, in 
India as elsewhere, have shown a lively interest in history, 
however biased and inaccurate their annalists might be. Sut 
the Hindu, painfully conscious of the transitoriness of human 
life, seems always to have despised the task of chronicling the 
deeds of men playing their little part on the earth. His menta] 
attitude is typified in what seem to us the absurdities of Gandhi's 
plea for a return to the spinning-wheel and hand-loom stage 
of industry. If Gandhi were told that his position was un- 
historical, that he could not set the clock of progress back by a 
century or two, he might reply that human history did not 
interest him in the least and that progress was a meaningless 
term. It is at any rate true to say that a study of early India, 
a thousand years before Christ, throws no little light on the 
modern Nationalist movement, because the Hindu of to-day is 
essentially the same as his remote forefathers of the Vedic Age, 


* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1. “ Ancient India.” Edited by 
E. J. Rapson, Cambridge; at the University Press, (42s, et] 
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so well described by Professor Keith. The Hindu mind seems 
to have been less affected than that of the Chinese by the 
vicissitudes of twenty or thirty centuries. 

The history of India becomes definite when the Persians 
invaded her and rujed all India north of the Indus. Alexander 
had to be content with occupying these Persian provinces. 
So, too, had the later Greek invaders, Seleucus I., Antiochus 
and probably Demetrius, who in the second century before 
Christ was “ King of India.” The inscription of Darius at 
Bahistan in Persia, dating from about 520 B.c., is the earliest 
of Indian annals. The Greek writers and the coins give tangible 
evidence for this period. 
powerful native Indian ruler, Chandragupta or Sandrocottus, 
who was the first of the Maurya emperors. Chandragupta gave 
the invader 500 war elephants which helped to win for him the 
decisive battle of Ipsus in 301, and in return the Indian ruler 
received Kandahar and Kabul. Chandragupta’s capital was 
on the site of the modern Patna. He was the overlord of all 
Hindustan. His grandson was the famous Asoka, who is well 
remembered for his enthusiastic patronage of Buddhism and 


Seleucus had to make terms with a | 





} 


for the benevolent edicts which he delighted to inscribe on 


rocks and pillars. After his day darkness again descends on 
India. The history of the later invasions from Central Asia 


has to be laboriously pieced out from coins and monuments, | 


with no small amount of conjecture. Professor Rapson’s 
chapters on this extremely obscure period are models of cautious 
scholarship and furnish a fairly coherent narrative. Gondo- 
pharnes, the Parthian conqueror, is assigned to the first half- 

‘ntury of our era. The reference in an apocryphal gospel to 
the visit of St. Thomas to the court of Gondopharnes thus 
becomes chronologically possible. It has been suggested that 
the King’s name, rendered in Armenian as ‘“‘ Gathaspar,”’ may be 
recognized in Gaspar, the traditional name of the first of the 
three Magi who went from the East to Bethlehem. We must 
heartily commend this admirable commencement of a work 
that The history of Asia has been unduly 


negl 


is much needed. 


-cted in England. 


THE ISLAND OF ROSES.* 


Tue question of the Dodecanese, one of the many nationalist 


| century, and 


and it was as strongly fortified as ingenuity could devise. 
Strabo knew of no city equal to it. The enterprise of the 
Rhodians was justified by the event. They quickly became a 
power in the Mediterranean, and their stout walls in 305-4 B.c. 
foiled all the efforts of Demetrius to subject the city to the semi- 
Oriental despotism of his father, Antigonus of Syria. The 
Rhodians were shrewd enough to ally themselves with Rome, 
and though Cassius, during the civil war following Caesar's 
murder, pillaged Rhodes to please the greedy Senators, the city 
quickly its commercial importance. Under the 
Byzantines Rhodes had to bear the brunt of attacks from East 
and West alike: Saracen pirates and Latin adventurers inces- 
the Ultimately, the Knights of 
St. John, who had been driven from the Holy Land, seized the 
island in 1309, and held it for two centuries. They foiled the 
Turks at the siege of 1480, but in 1522, when Suleiman brought 
overwhelming forces to the island, the Knights were compelled, 
after a long and heroic struggle, to abandon the place. The 
Dodecanese was then forgotten by Europe until the Italians 
occupied the islands in 1912 during their brief war with Turkey. 

Professor Myres rightly emphasizes in his eloquent introduc- 
tion the interest of the author’s account of the local institutions 
of the islands : 


recovered 


santly raided Dodecanese. 


Unmodified in any vital point by Italian military adminis- 
tration, and guaranteed by initial proclamation of the Italian 
Government when these islands were occupied during its Turkish 
War; undamaged by Turkish misrule during the nineteenth 

yuaranteed already by Suleiman the Magnificent 
in 1522, in a tee act of liberation from overlordship of the 
Knights of Rhodes; traditional already when those Knight 
imposed their protectorate ; and conforming in their structure 
and political traditions not only with the municipalized adminis- 
tration common to Greek communities under rule, 
but with the normal practice of autonomous cities in the Hellen- 
istic age, these little communities would appear to have a longer 
_— pedigree of continuous corporate life than any a 
ew similar survivals, at Castellorizo for example, B) 
other 


Roman 


but 
1 So 
islands of the archipelago; so that it is possible here to 
watch, in their daily functions, the actual working of a Greek 
‘city state,’ with its intense local patriotism, its direct participa- 


ym 


ant 





| tion of the citizen-body in political affairs, its annually electe 


problems that troubled the peacemakers in Paris, has caused | 


Mr. Volonakis, a competent scholar, to write the history of his 
native islands and to describe their present condition in a volume 
which is rendered additionally attractive by its many illustrations 
The name of Dodecanese was originally given to 
twelve of the Cyclades, so called 
because they circle around Delos. But in modern usage the 
Dodecanese is the group of twelve islands, with Rhodes at the 
head, which lie off the 
the ancients regarded these as belonging to the Sporades, 


and maps. 


islands (including Naxos 


south-western corner of Asia Minor; 
the 
islands sown, as it were, along the Asiatic coast from Samos to 
The besides the “Isle of Roses,” 
Patmos, where they show the cave in which St. John saw his 


Rhodes. group includes, 





vision of the Revelation; Cos, where the famous Coan stuffs 
were woven for fashionable Roman ladies; Astypalaia ; Carpathos, 
where Proteus reigned, and lesser islands. They are insignificant 
inarea. Rhodes, the largest, is about twice the size of Anglesea, 


the size as Hertfordshire. 


or about same Cos is roughly equal 
to Anglesca. Patmos than Guernsey. But these 
tiny islands, as Mr. Volonakis shows, have played a very con- 


is smaller 


siderable part in history. Rhodes, owing to its geographical 


1 


at the entrance to the 


sition Aegean, and to the energy of 


} o 
its Greek inhabitants, was from the earliest times an important 
mart of Asiatic trade. The primitive voyagers, hugging the 
-coast in their frail barques, naturally put into Rhodes for shelter 
from the sudden storms that sweep down from the mountains. 
Moreover, the island was a safer place for merchants than the 
coast-towns of the mainland, which in early times could not 
defend themselves against Hittite and other raiders from the 
interior. Bombay and Zanzibar, as island depots off an un 
friendly coast, owed their prosperity in more recent times to 
the same causes which made Rhodes rich at the dawn of history. 
The commerce of Rhodes was at first divided among three 
cities, Lindos, [alysos and Cameiros, but in 407 B.c., towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian War, the three combined to found a 


new and common capital, called Khodes, It was laid out by 


the architect Hippodamus, who planned the Piraeus for Athens, | bayonet practice and makes the poor 


from 


the 
With an 


* The Island of Roses and her Eleven Sisters; or, the Dodecanese 
Earliest Time down to the Present Day. By Michael D. Volonakis 
lutroduction by J. L. Myres. London: Macmillan, (40s. net.) 


| 
} 
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executive, its keen party feuds, and all the risks, no less than 
the benefits, which historians are wont to ascribe to this ty] 


stitution. 


We may account for these survivals if we remember that the 
old Turkish rule, though barbarous, was lethargic and devoid 
If the Christians paid their taxes and 


peaceful, they were left to manage 


of system. were rt 





their own don 


The Young Turks have changed all that. They are just as 
cruel as their forefathers, and their cruelty is the more keenly 
felt because it has a German thoroughness. The islanders 


welcomed the Turkish Revolution of 1908, but they were speed 


undeceived. The Young Turks cancelled their age-long privi- 


leges, imposed conscription and enforced the use of Turkish 
as the sole official language. Before the Turks had time to 
massacre the islanders, the Italian war broke out and the group 
was occupied by Italian troops, with the willing help of tl 


By the Treaty of 
to Greece all the smaller islands, and, after an interval « 
let the Rhodians decide 
he event of England deciding to give Cyprus to Greece. 


Sévres, Italy undertook to transfer 
£ of 


CrreeKs. 





between Italy and Greece 


vears, t« 





t the Treaty of Sévres is now in the melting-pot, and Ital 
seems disinclined to give up any part of the Dodecanese. T 

islanders are, however, assured of protection against the Turks, 
and they 


occupation. 


will derive great material benefits from the Italian 





A POET’S PLAY.* 





Mr. Rosert NIicHo.s’s play is a good etter than 

preface would lead one to suppose. I @ very special 
grievance against that preface—the grievance of those who 
desire to be saved from their friends. What were Sir Th is 








Browne’s words ? I quote from memory. very man is not 
| a fit champion for the Truth, nor may all take up the gage in 
the cause of Verity. For a man may be in as just possession 
of the Truth as of a city A great deal of what Mr. N 3 
has to say is perfectly true, but oh ! why does he put it like that ? 
He commits a dozen faults of taste First of all he hangs up 
a man of straw and labels it “‘Genro”’ (his word ue om 
the Japanese for the older generation) ; he then indulges in a little 
hing swing ther ump 

while he disembowels it. He should not prociaim a grievance 
* Guilty Sows. By Robert Nichols, London: Chatto aud Windus. 3. Uvs.J 
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against The Old. It is just as dull and superficial to do so as to 
write in praise or blame of “ Woman” or “The Poor.” It 
is a pity to be so sloppy. The people Mr. Nichols dislikes are 
the stupider reactionaries among the old and the young. Little 
question of age is really involved. But he has shot at them 
with a scatter-gun and has so peppered the beaters as to alienate 
the sympathy of his fellow-guns. Then he must needs go 
and behave just as badly in the aesthetic field. Take this 
sentence :— 

“Now to the text. Iam perfectly aware that in many ways 

the play is a poor thing. ut having regard for the circum- 
stances under which it was written I find myself surprised that 
it is not a deal worse.” 
Then follow pages the sum of whose content practically is that 
Mr. Nichols, very naturally, even meritoriously, suffered some- 
what from home-sickness during the time which he has just 
spent as Professor of English Literature at Tokio University- 
But these circumstances may not be used in extenuation of 
shortcomings in the play. The value of a work of art is absolute, 
not relative. But after so unpromising a beginning [ confess 
to having been agreeably surprised by the play itself. This 
drama goes to prove what one had long suspected from many 
of his poems, that Mr. Nichols is a man who, on the whole, 
writes better than he thinks (that, by the way, is a category 
into which most of our best artists would fit). 

The plot of the play is simple, even melodramatic. There 
are two partners in a certain firm of provincial solicitors, both 
are intelligent, cultivated men, but both find their work uncon- 
genial—one because he longs to do “ big business,’’ the other 
because he is a poet and longs to go “over the hills and far 
away.” But they themselves have no capital and they proceed 
to speculate with that of a particularly disagreeable, stingy, 
and ill-conditioned client, whom they both, very properly, 
dislike. They succeed in their speculation but fate is against 
them, and the client comes down upon them before they have 
time to replace the money. Then it is that we begin to see 
the corrosive effect of their first action. Bentley, the business 
partner, pushes the guilt on to the shoulders of Vyson, the 
dreamer. Poor Vyson, broken-hearted over such treachery, 
goes to gaol. 

Mr. Nichols has been blamed by that capable technical 
critic, Mr. St. John Ervine, for having shown us the actual theft 
and its preliminaries, on the ground that it was with the psycho- 
logical consequences of the crime, not with the crime itself, 
that we were concerned. Somehow, I cannot quite see what 
Mr. Nichols could have substituted for this first Act. Baldly 
summarized by some device of retrospective narrative, much 
as I have had to summarize it here, Bentley's act would seem 
so incredibly caddish that we should lose all sympathy with 
him. It is only by seeing the successive steps by which his 
action is almost pushed upon him by the other men’s reading 
of the situation, by the accidental presence of his wife in the 
office when the theft was discovered, by the dreadful way in 
which fate chooses to hurry his decisions, that Bentley’s action 
is made entirely comprehensible. It is composed partly of 
chivalry to his wife, partly of loyalty to a father’s memory, 
and it is partly not action at all, but a kind of appalled 
laissez-faire. 

In the next Act we are shown the same group of people— 
Clara, the wife; Lois, a girl who lives with the Bentleys; Bentley 
himself; the son of the robbed client, who has (a little curi- 
ously ?) gone into partnership with Bentley, and lastly Vyson, 
who has returned, disguised, to wreak a subtle revenge upon 
Bentley. The interaction and interplay of these characters 
is often very finely conceived. Here is no clean-cut between 
innocence and guilt; we are shown how Vyson is degraded by 
the spirit of revenge, which induces him to urge Bentley’s 
already harassed conscience towards a confession. If Bentley's 
offence is great, yet we feel he is hardly so complete an egoist 
as poor Vyson, much as we must necessarily sympathize with 
him. In the last Act the issue is whether Bentley shall expiate 
his sin by a full confession, and we are shown every aspect of 
his atonement—as it will affect his unfortunate but disagreeable 
wife Clara, as it will affect Lois, who has become engaged to 
the new partner, above all as it will not affect Vyson, who, when 
his scheme for revenge is shown him in all its nakedness, 
shoots himself. 

Opinion will be divided as to whether Mr. Nichols has found 
the right conclusion or not. Let it suffice that he has written 


a last Act of great tensity. But does the reader throughout 





have a feeling that the passion with which the action is treated 
is not quite applicable to the set of circumstances which Mr. 
Nichols has given us? We feel that the order of the play was 
that Mr. Nichols “saw” the situation of the two naked souls 
facing a rather melodramatic act of atonemant (he doesn’t give 
us the last ironic touch that a Shaw or a Euripides would have 
added to the problem) and then that affair of deed-box and 
theft was chosen to fit it and then again half-forgotten in 
the passion of execution. But the feeling of a break and a 
slight incoherence in a play is just the sort of thing that dis- 
appears in the theatre. The unity of time—not the stage 
unity, but the physical unity of our having the play all before 
us within the space of three hours—and the flesh and blood 
identity of the actors, often pull a play together in a most 
astonishing way. Why won’t some of the more sporting of 
our theatres—the Everyman, the Old Vic., or the Birmingham 
Repertory—give us an opportunity of seeing what performance 
would do for Mr. Nichols’s play ? Tarn. 





A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH TO A.D. 461.* 
Tue ideal Church History would probably not indicate the 
particular denomination, or Church, of which the historian 
was a member; it would perhaps leave it an open question 
whether he belonged to any denomination, or Church, at all. 
In either case this monument of Tractarian erudition falls short 
of being an ideal Church History. For it has prepossessions, 
not to use a stronger word. It is unmistakably Anglican ; 
it could only have been written by an Anglo-Catholic; the 
standpoint is that of the seminary ; the modern writers referred 
to are, as a rule, clergymen of the Church of England; the 
Scripture proof-texts advanced in support of dogma are often 
irrelevant, and will only appeal to those who receive the belief 
in question on other grounds. But if, instead of complaining 
that it is not what, from its provenance, it would be unreasonable 
to expect it to be, we take it for what it is, we shall find that its 
merits, though not critical, are real. 

“Tt was Dr. Bright who taught me tho value of references. 
Such references it has been my object to supply ; and so to do 
for others what he did for me, by putting students into direct 
contact with the sources, and enabling them to use the originals 
for themselves.” 

The fullness and accuracy with which this has been done is the 
distinctive note of the work. It is undoubtedly an important 
merit, and one which will commend it even to those who do not 
share the writer’s standpoint. Whether this is, or is not, ours, 
it is well that it should be so ably put before us. And the reader 
may be led to fall back upon Gibbon—whom Newman describes 
as “the chief, perhaps the only, English writer who has any 
claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian ’’—or, to go 
outside England, to Gieseler, Neander or Duchesne. He will 
find himself in “a larger air.” For, if Dr. Kidd at his best 
suggests the solid learning of the Oxford Movement, there are 
moments when he suggests the Church Times. Aliquando bonus 
dormitat : the polemic gets the better of the divine. There is, 
e.g., & certain incongruity ia finding in a serious historical work 
such a passage as that in which, speaking of the Gnostics, he 
remarks that 

“their systerhs’ were philosophies, and their religion tho 
doctrines of the lecture-room—a situation familiar enough to 
us, with this difference, that the fashion in the highest academic 
cireles was then for inflated, and now for reduced, Christianity. 
We can understand, too, why there were no Gnostic martyrs. 
Dons and martyrs are of different stuff.” 

The book may be described as a defence of 
“the ancient and conciliar standard of Catholicism which was 
pressed upon Charles V. by the papal legate at the Diet of Augs; 
burg as reason sufficient for treating Luther as a heretic ; while 
in England it became by tho legislation of Henry VIIE. and 
Elizabeth, what it is to this day, the rule of orthodoxy and th: 
guarantee to the Church of England of her doctrinal continuit, 
and catholicity.” 

With regard to the latter point, it is permissible to be of the mind 
of Falstafi’s tailor. He would have better security for the 
knight than Bardolph’s; he “liked not the security.” We 
would have better security for the Church of England than a 
theory which was found so unworkable in Latin Christendom that 
even that of the Papacy seemed the lesser evil; which is un- 
known to the other reformed Churches, and, though advanced 
by a section of Anglicans for party purposes, has failed to com- 
mend itself to the general sense of our own, ‘To say that the 


© A Histo of the Church to aD. 461, By B. J. Kidd, DD. 3 volumes. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, ([58e.) 
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view of the Councils which it embodies is more than disputable 
is an understatement. Jewel used it, with indifferent success, 
against Harding. But the judgment of the Church is to be 
found not in the writings of controversial divines, but in her 
standards. ‘Those of the Church of England are clear. Artiole 
XXI. declares that General Councils, ‘‘forasmuch as they be 
an assembly of men, whereof all be not governed with the Spirit 
and Word of God, may err, and sometimes have erred, even in 
things pertaining unto God.” Their pronouncements, there- 
fore—and the Nicene Creed is no exception—“ have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it be declavcd that they be taken 
out of holy Scripture.” If increasing knowledge of Scripture 
weakens this Scriptural proof their “ strength and authority” 
are affected : infallibility is a figment of cananists, not a quality 
of Councils, Popes or Creeds. Our Anglican Ultramontanes see 
the venerable assemblies of Nicaea, Ephesus and Chalcedon in 
the mystic twilight of dead centuries; the past has won “a 
glory from its being far.’ “It is not too much,” says Dr. 
Kidd, “to claim for the Nicene Council that it saved not only 
Christianity but Theism’’; for that of Ephesus, that “ the 
heresy which Cyril opposed was a heresy fatal to the Incarnation, 
the Atonement and the Sacraments’’; for that of Chalcedon, 
that “for the moment, and in the end, it was an advantage 
that the Roman Legates and the Imperial Commissioners 
should have insisted on precise terminology—viz., ‘In two 
natures ’—just as it was an immediate and an ultimate gain that 
the minority at Nicaea should have carried their decisive ‘ of 
one substance with the Father.’’ And his obiter dicta—e.g., 
Vol. L, pp. 213, 219; Vol. IL., p. 41; Vol. ILL, p. 389—make it 
impossible to doubt that he has modern as well as ancient con- 
troversies in view. The best and wisest Churchmen of the 
Conciliar period saw the matter in another light. The history 
of the Councils is, indeed, a sufficient refutation of their modern 
culogists. The Vatican Council of 1870 is generally held to have 
been disedifying, not to say scandalous. But in comparison 
with those of the Fourth Century it was decorous and fraternal. 
The assembling of a Synod was compared at Sardica (347) to 
“a storm of evils’’; St. Gregory Nazianzen “ never saw good 
come of them,’ and compares them to “ assemblies of cranes 
and geese’’; St. Martin, after one visit to the Imperial Court, 
* took care never again to attend a meeting of bishops.” 

“No greater misfortune has ever befallen the Church than 
the determination of some uncertain things which are beyond 
the sphere of human knowledge,” says Jowett: and the dog- 
matic temper crescit indulgens sibi. But the road of authority 
in religion leads nowhere ; and the further it is followed the more 
impracticable it becomes. It becomes also the more inevitable. 
The temporary halting-places, dear to Anglican writers, are 
futile. The first step taken, the next follows—and so with the 
rest. The divine right of the bishop leads to the divine right of 
the Pope, Conciliar infallibility to Papal; the slope is slippery ; 
it is difficult to stop half-way. The result, both of recent 
investigation and of the present regrettable controversies in 
our own Church, has been to throw us back on “the age of 
religious freedem which was determined by the Council of Nice” 


—an age, says Newman, whose special privilege it was to be | 
The period of the | 


without creeds and confessions of faith, 
creeds corresponds to a certain level of civilization: it could 
not have been anticipated; it cannot be prolonged after its 
natural term. Their value resided, from the first, not in their 
formulas, the controversies over which devastated Christendom, 
but in their intention. Their terminology had, no doubt, a 
meaning for their time—though no one but a rhetorician will 
claim that the destinies of Christianity hung on an iota; but 
it.is difficult to discern its positive value for our own. If the 
rival disputants, Modernist and Mediaevalist, would define or, 
try to define, their terms, and ask themselves what, if any, idea 
the phrases which they bandy about so energetically convey to 
the mind, might there not be “ silence in heaven for about the 
space of half an hour’? ? Perhapsforlonger. For the questions 
still discussed have been asked for some sixteen hundred years and 
have not yet been answered. While Hobbes’s complaint of the 
“insignificant speech’? of divines was anticipated almost in 
so many words by St. Hilary: compellimus ardua scandere, 
ineffabilia eloqui, praesumere. And a significant 
saying has been attributed to a well-known Metropolitan of 
the Orthodox Church of our own day—*I do not regard the 
Symbol (the Nicene Creed) as a really vital matter, or its 
literal a matter of life and death to 
Christians ... The Early Church attempted to define in 


inconcessa 


acceptance as being 





| 


| 





precise terms what, after all, is incapable of human definition 
or expression,” 





AESTHETICS.* 
Tue philosophers seem quite content to go on writing books 
on aesthetics although they have to begin by recording the fact 
that all former writers disagree with each other and their 


books are in flat contradiction to one another. The 
new author, of course, thinks that his system explains 
everything and replaces everything, and so the game 


goes on, and with each book a new confusion is prepared for the 
practising artist should he be foolish enough to read such works. 
Fortunately he is, as a rule, like Virgil in the Inferno, and is 
quite content to look, generally in another direction, and pass on, 
It would be very interesting to try to find out if any artist 
of eminence has ever derived the least help from the works 
of the philosophers, An opposite study might also be pursued 
and a search made among the people who read or write books 
on Aesthetics to discover if any of these have a real or spon- 
taneous love of art. By love of art is meant not the museum 
habit, or an interest in historical classification, but the habit of 
those to whom art is an essential portion of daily life and whose 
thoughts, unstimulated by books, turn that way. It was with 
these feelings that we opened the pages of the latest book on 
aesthetics, and with them read to the last page. The chief merit 
of the book is its small extent, while its method is to lay down 
sixteen definitions, ‘“ most of which represent traditional doc- 
trines ” and are of the following kind :—‘‘ Anything is beautiful— 
which possesses the simple quality of Beauty. Anything is beautiful 
—which is an imitation of Nature. Anything is beautiful—which 
involves the process of empathy,’ &c. These definitions are all ex- 
amined, with interjectional quotations from the poets and repro- 
ductions of pictures and statues thrown in, and the examination 
tends to show that, though much may be said for all the defini- 
tions, nothing final results from any of them till the doctrine of 
equilibrium is reached. The doctrine of equilibrium and har- 
mony is thus stated in the Chung Yung:—‘* My master the 
celebrated Chang says: ‘ Having no leavings is called Chung, 
admitting of no change is called Yung. By Chung is denoted 
Equilibrium ; Yung is the fixed principle regulating everything 
under heaven. . . . When anger, sorrow, joy, pleasure 
are in being but are not manifested, the mind may be said to be 
in a state of Equilibrium ; when the feelings are stirred and co- 
operate in due degree the mind may be said to be in a state of 
Harmony. Equilibrium is the great principle. If both Equi- 
librium and Harmony exist everything will occupy its proper 
place and all things will be nourished and flourish.” 





TOWN THEORY AND PRACTICE.T 

Att towns in Great Britain with populations of twenty thousand 
or over have for a dozen years had power to insist that all new 
building should conform to a pre-arranged lay-out plan approved 
and adopted by the municipal authorities. So inadequate, 
however, has been the response of the city fathers that the 
preparation of such plans will now—within two years—be made 
compulsory, and the chaos and squalor of our ragged-edged 
towns will be permitted to spread no further. The little book 
under review has been written to stimulate discussion about 
towns and their planning and in the hope of inculcating certain 
general principles, without which premeditated schemes might 
result even more wretchedly than has the planless hugger- 
mugger laissez-faire of the past half-century. 

As one of the six contributors Professor Lethaby has written a 
persuasive chapter on civic decency and on the nature of the 
town-soul and how it may be saved. 

‘“ Wo need some studies of the laws which govern cities con- 
sidered as healthy organisms. The ordinary ‘ scientific ’ political 
economy hardly anywhere seems to give clear indications as to 
how far it ‘pays’ to maintaix squalor and ugliness, disease, 
disorder, and dirt. Like most “‘ material’ things, the town is 


| founded on spirit, and we have to begin with the formation of 


town psychology and civic desire. We have and we understand 
the love and worship of home and country, and we must seek 
to add to these city reverence, with teaching about town duties, 
and even some ritual. The town is a sacred thing, and we aro 
starving the children by not giving them enough to love and 
reverence. If they grow up too brittle something will necessarily 
erack. A city is one big organism and itself a single work of 
art; it is, in fact, tke master-work by which others should be 
* The Foundation of Aesthetics. By C. k. Ogden, J. A. Richards, and J. Wood. 
London: George Allen. [7s. 6d.) 
+ Town Theory and Practice. 
Brothers, Ltd. (os. net.) 
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judged—what do they do for the town ? It is a university for 
production, a cradle of life and a school of manners... . If 
the town does not embody rational effort, discipline, and aspira- 
tion, the children will be untrained and the men and women will 
be unsatisfied, hopeless and anarchical—it must be so, for, as the 
old Greek poet said, ‘ The city teaches the man.’ ” 

As a beginning and a sign of grace, Professor Lethaby pleads 
for more whitewash, fresher paint, better scavenging,. tree- 
planting and some control of advertisements—matters seem- 
ingly beneath the notice of ordinary town councillors, who cannot 
understand “ art” being allowed to escape out of the municipal 
galleries into the streets and alleys and getting itself mixed 
up with real everyday life. 

What might be called “civic birth-control” is advocated 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin, who makcs out a strong case for the 
limitation of a town’s size and population within certain manage- 
able bounds. He shows that there is a definite ~ best size” 
for towns as regards a full measure of social life for its inhabitants, 
and he would multiply the towns as may be necessary rather 
than permit any longer the dropsical growth of existing 
towns already suffocated by the amorphous grossness of their 
“ development.” 

Economic efficiency is considered as well as cultural oppor- 
tunity, and Lord Bryce is quoted as saying that “It is doubtful 
whether cultural advantages of any kind will result from cities 
over 100,000 in population which could compensate for the 
sacrifices which they must entail.” The larger English towns 
being what they are, one is inclined to suspect either the good 
sense or the good faith of anyone professing a pride in any one 
of them, for (as in the case of Professor Jacks’ Smokeover) it is 
so often based on quite fantastically wrong-headed reasons. 
To quote Professor Lethaby once more :— 

“We cannot remain strong without pride, we cannot long be 
roud without being given something of which to be proud. 
Every town has to emulate its neighbour and set about develop- 

ing particular productions and special types of industry and 
culture. They should race for the reputation of having the 
smartest railway station, the most efficient electric lighting, 
the best restaurants, the most flowery park, the loveliest suburbs, 
the most restful cemetery. In every town we need a civilisation 
society, a council which would advise the town council, a centre 
for civic patriotism to gather into strength.” 

Every town, in short, needs someone to dream and plan for it, 
to see and seize opportunities for its improvement as Mr. Money- 
penny schemed and contrived for the adornment of Tamarisk 
Town. Unfortunately, our cities no longer grow beautifully 
of themselves. 





THE MISUSE OF MIND.* 
Tuts book—the second volume of “ The International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method ”—is, as its 
sub-title states, “A Study of Bergson’s Attack on Inte!lectualism.” 
“TI have not attempted,” writes Mrs. Stephen in her preface, 
“to offer any proof whether or not Bergson’s description of 
reality is in fact true’; she has contented herself with pre- 
senting in a compass of a hundred pages an admirably clear 
and logical interpretation of Bergson’s philosophy as a whole. 

The difficulty in approaching Bergson’s philosophy consists 
in the fact that it involves a change in our method of under- 
standing things. As soon as a man finds himself confronted by a 
fact he proceeds to analyse and classify. He says, perhaps, 
that it is white, sweet-scented, cup-shaped, four inches in 
diameter, and eventually informs himself that it is a water- 
lily. In this way he explains the water-lily, but he is no nearer 
knowing it than before. He has selected certain attributes 
and closed his eyes to others, and this has at once limited his 
knowledge of the thing as a whole. According to Bergson, it 
is philosophy’s task to abandon this intellectual method, useful 
though it be for practical and scientific purposes, and to seek 
to obtain direct knowledge of the fact in itself. 

Mrs. Stephen’s first chapter is concerned with this distinction. 
Her second chapter deals with “ Fact.” What are facts ? 
Facts, says Bergson, are not spatial, not logical. Spatial, logical, 
can be applied only to abstractions, not to facts theniselves. 
But words are logical, they “stand for abstractions and carry 
their logical implications’; for this reason it is extremely 
difficult to state what facts are. It is here that Bergson’s 
conception of “duration,” as belonging to facts and not to 
abstractions, enters the field. This “creative process of dura- 
tion” Mrs. Stephen very ably illustrates by using the simile of 
“ The Misuse af Mind. By Karin Stephen. London: Kegan Paul. 








a tune with a refrain which, though its notes are identical, jg 
yet different in spirit at each new occurrence because of its 
always different position in the scheme of the tune as a whole. 

Mrs. Stephen's final chapter deals with Bergson’s theory of 
matter and memory. It is matter and memory which produce 
the actual fact; “only the actual fact exists and is not really 
made up of two elements, matter and memory, but only describx d 
in terms of these two abstractions.” 

The more one reflects on the tendency of present-day thought 
and discovery—on such phenomena, for instance, as the general 
theory of relativity and the philosophies of Bergson and Croce— 
the more one seems: to see hints of the emergence of a new and 
profound synthesis of philosophical and scientific thought in 
the near future. Mrs. Stephen’s book is a valuable contribution 
to such a synthesis, and as a lucid, forceful and original pre- 
sentation of Bergson’s philosophy it could hardly, we think, 
be bettered. 





WAR ARCHIVES. 

In the formidable series of volumes planned by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace on the economic and social 
history of the world war, there has just appeared A Manual of 
Archive Administration, by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson (H. Milford, 
10s. 6d. net). It is in the main a technical treatise, long needed 
in English, on the best methods of keeping official documents, 
with special reference to the history of the Public Record Office, 
where Mr. Jenkinson is engaged. But the book is brought 
within the scope of the series by the pages devoted to the new 
and thorny problem of the War archives. It has been estimated 
that the official documents relating to the War are equal in 
bulk to the whole contents, accumulated through the ages, of 
the Record Office in July, 1914. It is known, for example, that 
the War Office alone has many hundreds of tons of documents 
stored in a London suburb, and the Admiralty, the Foreign 
Office and the defunct Ministry of Munitions, among other 
departments, must have collected stupendous masses of papers. 
Mr. Jenkinson discusses the best means of dealing with these 
new archives, “ which offer an unique opportunity for experi- 
menting in the practical application of Archive Science. But 
if it is to be efficacious,” he adds, “ the work will necd to be 
taken in hand very speedily ; and there is much reason to fear 
that the opportunity may be lost.”” Mr. Jenkinson’s forebodings 
have already been justified. The War Office, for example, had 
maintained since the Armistice a small section—costing, we 
believe, no more than £3,000 a year—for the purpose of making a 
preliminary index to its immense accumulations of War docu- 
ments, many of which are, of course, of the highest possible 
interest and value, while others necessarily deal with ephemera! 
topics. Until such an index is made, the documents are virtually 
useless—rudis indigestaque moles. But the War Office abolished 
its indexing section, and its War archives may remain unex- 
amined in their repository till the Golden Age dawns with a 
shilling income-tax. 





ENGLAND TO-DAY. 
THERE is some truth, and not a little exaggeration, in Mr. 
George A. Greenwood’s England To-day, which is described as 
“a social study of our time” (G. Allen and Unwin, is. net). 
The author is apparently a Liberal of Mr. Asquith’s camp, with 
strong leanings towards the milder form of Socialism. He 
describes these who earn their living by manual labour as * the 
workers,’ and gives a fair account of their conflicting opinions ; 
he is very respectful towards “the suburbs,’ without 
whom “our great machinery of civilization would, I suppose, 
stand still.” On the other hand, he makes an absurdly bitter 
attack on “ the idle rich,” and repeats the familiar assertion that 
“* every year wealth is vested in fewer and more exclusive hands,” 
although Sir Josiah Stamp has just shown once again, by irre- 
futable facts, that it is the reverse of the truth. We deplore 
the wasteful luxury of the few as much as Mr. Greenwood does, 
but the economic significance of their follies is trivial as com- 
pared, for example, with the nation’s “ drink bill,” or “ racing 
bill,’ which Mr. Greenwood seems to have overlooked. He 
writes temperately about the rural problem and mentions an 
interesting Oxfordshire experiment in co-operative land-holding, 
of which we should like to hear more. Mr. Greenwood, in 
writing on international affairs, says that “there is still in 
England the most grotesque misunderstanding of, and aversion 
to, Americans.’”’ We can only affirm that we know nothing of 
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such a sentiment, which must be confined to a very small section 
of the author’s acquaintance. Mr. Greenwood writes about the 
War as if all the belligerents were equally culpable ; his general 
argument is only weakened by such a manifest perversion of 
history, which deceives no one in this country. He maintains 
that “the workers” deride any Christian who ventures to 
insist on the importance of creeds—a statement which is contrary 
to our experience of working-men. Yet, though Mr. Greenwood 
is strangely inaccurate and unfair in many passages, we like his 
candour and still moré his optimism. He believes firmly in the 
future of the English people, despite all their faults, real or 
imaginary. 





MIDDLESEX PLACE NAMES. 

We commend The Place Names of Middlesex, by Mr. J. E. B. 
Gover (Longmans, 5s. net), as an interesting and scholarly 
little book. Mr. Gover fortunately adopts the sound method 
devised by Skeat and elaborated by Professors Mawer and 
Wyld and others. That is to say, he collects under each place- 
name all the early spellings that he can find in the printed 
records and then, but only then, applies modern philological 
principles in deducing the etymology. Skeat demonstrated 
the value of the historical method when he showed, for instance, 
how the old Grantabryg became the modern Cambridge by a 
deliberate perversion. A good example in this volume is the 
proof that Hornsey and Harringay are two different forms of 
one mediaeval “ Haringeye,” the one gradually modified in 
popular speech as the name of the place and the other preserved 
or fossilized in written documents as the name of the manor. 
in “‘ Haringeye’’ was soft as in Abinger, 
and an intruding “n”’ as early as the fifteenth century made the 
name ‘“ Haryngney” or “ Harnyssay.” The name of the 
manor might have dropped out when the manor-house was 
demolished in 1870, but the Great Northern Railway Company, 
having built a new station for the suburb rising on the site, 
called it Harringay and thus perpetuated the thirteenth century 
form. Guesses at truth are peculiarly inadmissible in place- 
name study. Isleworth, as its pronunciation suggests, namely 
“ Izelworth,” has nothing to do with isle; it was, in Domesday, 
“* Gistelesworde,” and a century later ‘‘ Ystelesworde,” “* Gistel ” 
being a personal name and “ worth” a variant of the Anglo- 
Saxon word fora farm. Kentish Town looks obviously modern, 
but it was ‘‘ Kentisston ” in 1208, and perhaps long before then. 
Camden Town, on the other hand, was named after Lord Camden, 
who leased the land for building in 1791. Marylebone retains 
its old form of ‘“Marybourne” or “ Maribone” in the 
vernacular; the “le” was introduced in the seventeenth 
century by analogy with names like St. Mary le Strand. The 
name Marybourne was given to the old Tyburn stream in the 
late fifteenth century, when a church dedicated to the Virgin 
was built on the river-bank. Chelsea would be quite wrongly 
explained as having something to do with an island, like Battersea, 
did we not know that the Anglo-Saxon name was Cealchythe, 
a landing-place for chalk. Stepney, again, the ‘ Stibenheda” 
of Domesday, was probably Stibba’s landing-place. Bow, which 
Chaucer knew as Stratford atte Bowe, was named after the 
arched bridge built over the Lea in the days of Henry I. Con- 
sonantal changes are exemplified in Walham Green, originally 
““Wenden” or ‘“ Wanden,” perhaps ‘ Waena’s valley” ; 
in Kilburn, the twelfth century ‘ Kyneburna,” or “ Cyna’s 
bourne”; and in Islington, the Domesday ‘Iseldone” or 
“Tsendone,” the “ing” not appearing till the sixteenth century. 
We have said enough to show how fascinating the study of place- 
names becomes when it is pursued in the right way, whereas 
the guess-work in which too many worthy antiquaries still 
indulge is asheer waste of time. Mr. Gover adds to his annotated 
list of names some useful notes on the prefixes and suffixes 
occurring in Middlesex names, 
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FICTION. 
—<»p——_—. 
TWO BOOKS OF SHORT STORIES.* 
XEADERS of Heritage and The Dragon in Shallow Waters will 
probably be a little disappointed by the stories in The Heir,' 
though to those who have not had previous knowledge of 


Ww. Heinemann, (6s. net.] 
By Sherwood Anderson. London: Jonathan 


*(1) The Heir. By V. Sackville-West. London: 
——(2) The Trinmph of the Egg. 
Cape. [7s. 6d. net.) 





Miss Sackville-West’s work it will doubtless seem ‘a very 
nice book.” Yet even those whose taste has been spoilt for 
it by its superior predecessors will here and there find a hint 
of distinction. The hero of “The Heir” is a timid little man 
who inherits a beautiful Elizabethan manor house :— 

““He enjoyed being alone himself; he had a real taste for 
solitude, and luxuriated now in his days and particularly his 
evenings at Blackboys, when he sat over the fire, stirring the 
great heap of soft grey ashes with the poker, the ashes that 
were never cleared away; he liked the woolly thud when the 
poker dropped among them.” 

Again, there is a description of the heir’s first sight of the 
house. It is his first contact with it :— 

“He turned to look back at the house. Any man brighter- 
hearted and more optimistic might have rejoiced in this 
enforced expedition as a holiday, but Chase was .neither 
optimistic nor bright-hearted. He took life with a dreary 
and rather petulant seriousness, and, full of resentment against 
this whole unprofitable errand, was dwelling now upon the 
probable, the almost certain, inefficiencies of his subordinates 
in Wolverhampton, because he had in him an old-maidish 
trait that anal not endure the thought of other people inter- 
fering with his business or his possessions. He worried, in his 
small anaemic mind that was too restricted to be contemptuous, 
and too diffident to be really bad-tempered. . . . The 
house looked down at him, grave and mellow. Its fagade of 
old, plum-coloured bricks, the inverted V of the two gables, 
the rectangles of the windows, and the creamy stucco of the 
little colonnade that joined the two projecting wings, all 
reflected unbroken in the green stillness of the moat. It was 
not a large house; it consisted only of the two wings and the 
central block, but it was complete and perfect; so perfect, 
that Chase, who knew and cared nothing about architecture, 
and whose mind was really absent, worrying, in Wolverhampton, 
was gradually softened into a comfortable satisfaction.” 


, 


“Her Son” is a rather commonplace description of a 
widowed squiress who spends her whole life nursing a property for 
her son. Theson turns out to be indifferent and unsympathetic 
to it. The tale is not crude, but a very great deal more might 
have been made of it. For instance, after the man’s cruelty 
to the old lady had been displayed, we ought to have been 
given more of an apology for him. He doesn’t want to settle 
down in the country—is charmed to be a visitor, but farming 
is not in his line. Now, it isn’t a crime not to care for farming, 
but it is a crime to treat one’s mother with unnecessary 
cruelty. Yet in committing this particular sort of cruelty the 
son after all only acted rather clumsily under the influence of 
a force which some of us cail the law of the world, and some 
of us—more romantic—call the life urge. But here the situa- 
tion is ungeneralized, and charming descriptive passages do not 
make up for this lack. 

“The Christmas Party” is the story of an old lady who 
in youth has broken away from a smug home among small 
burgesses and taken up the business of a theatrical costumier. 
Forty years after the quarrel she has her family to stay with 
her at Christmas, and perpetrates a spiritual revenge upon 
them. It is the best of the tales, possessing a kind of 
fantastic gusto. 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s book, The Triumph of the Egg’, 
has had a great success in the United States. This is not 
surprising, for several of the stories and studies have a great 
deal of merit, and ail of them are calculated to startle a “ small 
town” audience. 

The stories are prefaced and here and there interspersed 
with passages in vers libre. We must not complain that the 
book is self-conscious. All art demands a certain degree of 
self-criticism, and how can we criticize that of which we are 
unconscious ? But it is a just complaint to say that the 
stories are uneasy. Mr. Sherwood Anderson has not found 
himself. He is uncomfortable about sex, and makes his reader 
uncomfortable; he is uncomfortable about form, and makes 
his reader uncomfortable. His feeling that Chekov was a very 
great writer is a sort of uneasy convietion; Chekov has been 
read, but not assimilated. But, of course, it is when we come 
to the question of sex—a thing that no one can write about 
dispassionately, not Mr. Havelock Ellis, not Councillor Clark, not 
Maupassant, not St. Augustine—that the uneasiness shows itself 
most strongly and has its most prickly effect upon the reader. 
Though there is rarely anything coarse about them, though 
the intention is honest, some of the stories in The Triumph of 
the Egg contrive to be rather nasty. Mr. Anderson writes 
“* A Study of Adolescence,” but he writes it like an adolescent, 
both technically and spiritually. Yet, after all, we cannot help 
feeling that it is nobler to fail with Mr. Sherwood Anderson 
than to succeed with ‘‘O. Henry.” Or, not to go beyond the 
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books before us, Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s stories make Miss 
Sackville-West’s easy writing seem a little cheap and obvious ; 
and here and there in a study, even in a passage where he has 
succeeded, Mr. Anderson atones for the rest. The most success- 
ful story in the book is “I Want to Know Why,” a tale of a 
schoolboy who loves thoroughbreds, and, when the wanderlust 
takes him, goes from racecourse to racecourse to watch 
the creatures :— 

“If you’ve never been crazy about thoroughbreds it’s 
because you've never been around where they are much and 
don’t know any better. ‘They’re beautiful. There isn’t any- 
thing so lovely and clean and full of spunk and honest and 
everything as some race horses. On the big horse farms that 
are all around our town Beckersville there are tracks and tho 
horses run in the early morning. More than a thousand times 
I’ve got* out of bed before daylight and walked two or three 
miles to the tracks. Mother wouldn’t of let me go but father 
always says, ‘ Let him alone.’ So I got some bread out of the 
bread box and some butter and jam, gobbled it and lit out. 
At the tracks you sit on the fence with men, whites and 
niggers, and they chew tobacco and talk; and then the colts 
are brought out. It’s early and the grass is covered with 
shiny dew and in another ficld a man is plowing and they are 
frying things in a shed where the track niggers sleep. ge 
It brings a lump up into my throat when a horse runs. I don’t 
mean all horses but some. I can pick them nearly every time. 
It’s in my blood like in the blood of race track niggers and 
trainers. Even when they just go slop-jogging along with a 
little nigger on their backs | can tell a winner. If my throat 
hurts and it’s hard for me to swallow, that’s him.” 

The story is admirable, even the painful little episode with 
which it finishes. 

The descriptions of a chicken-farm in The Egg are 
admirably managed, and though for parts of the book it is too 
easy to find origins, here Mr. Sherwood Anderson has struck 
out on his own. 

The “ Impressions in Clay ’’—portrait heads of the characters 
in the book, by Mr. Tennessee Mitchell—are remarkably good, 
both as interpretations, that is as illustrations, and as inde- 
pendent pieces of work. 


Strained Relations. By Cyril Alington. (Maemillan. 6s.)— 
Mr. Alington puts a series of enticing quotations on the cover 
of his little book which afford an exceedingly appropriate dish 
of hors d'oeuvres for the light repast he is about to put before 
us. The sparkle and effervescence of this kind of comedy is 
apt to go off when the element of surprise is taken away. This 
being so, it is better to make no further comment on the 
book than that it is a comedy of masquerade. It would be 
too much to expect Mr. Alington to give us so much amusement 
without one self-conscious reflection as to the entertainment 
likely to be afforded by the fact that the Head-Master of Eton 
has written such a book. But the little sche?zo is wonderfully 
free from this element, and we can heartily congratulate the 
author on his power of detaching himself from his environment. 

OTHER Novets.—Victorian. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—Mrs. Sidgwick depicts a hero whose 
Victorian attitude as a husband is rudely interrupted by the 
War. He has the good sense when he comes back and finds 
with what ability his wife has conducted his affairs in his absence 
to accept the situation and admit her as a comrade. The whole 
story is exceedingly amusing, and the sketches of the various 
characters are painted with Mrs, Sidgwick’s usual brilliancy. 
In the Mayor's Farlour. By J. 8. Fletcher. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.)—An ingenious story, in the first chapter of which 
His Worship the Mayor is found lying in his own parlour with 
a rapier wound through his heart. ‘The reader who likes un- 
ravelling mysteries will find plenty of entertainment in following 
the clues put into his hands by the author.—A Mad Marriage. 
By Katharine Tynan. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—Katharine 
‘Tynan gives us rather more plot than we are accustomed to 
in her new story, A Mad Marriage, which begins with the trial 
of the heroine’s mother for the murder of her husband. The 
latter part of the book contains amusing descriptions of life 
in an English country house. 





POETS 





AND POETRY. 
a 

A COLLECTION OF NEGRO FOLK RHYMES.* 
Ati popular and traditional poetry needs the voice of an 
interpreter. It is not till verse begins to have an individual 


*A Collection o With a St by Ths. Ww. c 
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Negro Folk Rhymes, 
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and intellectual flavour about it that cold print can convey it. 
And perhaps of all traditional poetry and narrative the Negro 
racial fantasies need a voice most. For here is a very simple, 
very humorous and very sensuous spirit trying to express 
itself. The coral-insect authors who here added syllable to 
syllable no more put all that was to be expressed into so many 
words than does the good dramatist. (Of that art of omission 
the reader may learn fully in Mr. Granville Barker's last book 
on the theatre.) Therefore the volume before us is really to 
be regarded as a book of skeletons which a skilful reader is to 
clothe with flesh and blood—if he is fortunate, with memories 
of Mr. Vachel Lindsay or Mrs. Waldo Richards to guide him 
through those labyrinthine cadences. Here is one whose swing 
is typical :— 
* My name's Ran, I wuks in de san’ ; 

But I'd druthor be.a Nigger dan a p6 white man, 

Gwineter hitch my oxoes side by side, 

An’ take my gal fer a big fine rice. 

An’ take my gal to de country std’ ; 

Gwineter dress her up in red calico. 

You take Kate, an’ I'll take Joe. 

Den off we'll go to de pahty-o. 


Gwineter take my gal to de Hullabaloo, 
Whar dere hain’t no Crackers in a mile or two.’ 


’ 


** Crackers,” a note explains, is a slang name for Poor Whites. 
Here is one on Master’s Stolen Coat. Here the annotator 
remarks that “ stolen’? means borrowed. This scems a strange 
reversal of an interchange with which we are most of us 
too familiar :-— 
** Ole Mosser bought a brand now coat, 

He hung it on de wall. 

Dat Nigger stole dat coat away, 

An’ wore it to de Ball. 

His head look lak a Coffee pot, 

His nose look lak de spout, 

His mouf look lak de fier place, 

Wid de ashes all tuck out. 

His face look lak a skillet lid, 

His years lak two big kites. 

His eyes look lak two big biled aigs, 

Wid de yallers in de whites. 

His body ‘us lak a stuffed toad frog, 

His foot look lak a board. 

Oh-oh! He thinks he is so fine, 

But he’s greener dan a gourd.” 
The suppositions contained in Mr. Tally’s Study as to symbolism 
and origins are interesting if not invariably convincing. 

A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 
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The Leinster Regimental Annual, 1921-22, edited by Lieut.-Col. 
F. E. Whitton (Aldershot : Gale and Polden), is a most attractive 
production, though it must increase the regret occasioned by 
the disbandment of the Leinsters. We are reminded by various 
articles that both the regular battalions have been actively 
employed of late. The Ist Battalion, as Captain McEnroy 
shows in an interesting paper, had to deal with the Moplah 
rebellion in Malabar, while the 2nd Battalion had a scarcely 
less difficult task in Upper Silesia, where Germans and Poles 
had to be constrained to keep the peace. <A veteran recalls his 
early days in the old 100th Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadians, 
which was rechristened the Ist Leinsters; the 2nd Battalion 
was formerly the 109th Foot, a Bombay European regiment 
taken over from “John Company.” But for that fatal re- 
christening with an Irish name the regiment might have been 
spared. The Prince of Wales, the Colonel-in-Chief, visited the 
lst Battalion in India, and a full account of the proceedings is 
given. The annual is well illustrated and printed with unusual 
care and taste. 





Income Tax. By A. D. Maemillan. (Effingham Wilson. 
3s. net.)—The value of Mr. Macmillan’s little book is shown by 
the fact that it has already reached a fourth edition. Tho 
author, who was a surveyor of taxes, tries to show taxpayers how 
they may avoid overcharges and obtain repayments. His 
explanations of a highly complicated and difficult subject are 
lucid, and he does not hesitate to expose certain practices of the 
Inland Revenue officials which are obviously unjust and yet 
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appear to be legal. In the new edition he has incorporated the 
important changes made by the new Finance Bill, notably the 
transfer of all employments to Schedule E so as to annul a recent 
decision of the House of Lords. 





Poesias de Fernando de Arteaga y Pereira. 
(Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net.) Coplas sin Nombre de Autor. 
(Same publisher. Is. net.)—The accomplished Taylorian 
teacher of Spanish at Oxford has published two little books of 
verse which will interest his many English friends and the small 
but growing number of English people who appreciate Spanish 
literature. The smaller book contains qustrains in the mediaeval 
manner—like the “ coplas ’’ of Manrique, for instance, translated 
by Longfellow—expressing scattered thoughts. Thus 


Tierras Amigas. 


“De los dias de mi vida, 
Con excepciones contadas, 
Los felices son aquellos 
En que no me pasd nada ” 
—-+the essence of which is that the uneventful days of one’s life 
are the happy days. The larger book contains sonnets and many 
lyrics, chiefly in the traditional metres, some of which are 
inspired by the English scenes which the author knows so well. 
The Spanish tongue lends itself with peculiar ease to poetry; that 
is why there are so many poets in Spain. The opening lines of 
the first poem, suggested by a visit to Cumnor, may serve as an 
example of this natural music :— 
““Me agrada, en la primavera, 
Con la escasa luz primera 
Que trac la incierta mafiana, 
Abriendo la ancha ventana 
Mirar al campo y la era.” 
We may note the metrical varicty of the verse, the charm of the 
descriptive passages and the true Spanish cynicism that peeps 
out in some of the references to Church and State. 

The Outline of H. G. Wells. By Sidney Dark. (Parsons. 
5s. net.)—A slight but entertaining study. Mr. Dark gives a 
clear synopsis of each of Mr. Wells’s novels, and is very diligent 
in comparing Mr. Wells with almost every one of his contem- 
porarics, rone rally to their disadvantage. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Dark is at his best when quoting the opinions of brother 
critics. 
Mr. Mencken, fit The Secret Places of the Heart, Mr. Wells’s latest 
novel :— 

“He (Mr. Wells) seems to respond to all the varying crazes 
and fallacies of the day; he swallows them without digesting 
them; he tries to substitute mere timeliness for reflection and 
feeling.” 

It might be. profitable to read Mr. Dark’s book for the quota- 
tions alone. 








How closely does the following quotation, culled from | 





Never Again! The Psychology and the Lesson of the Rand | 


Revolt, 1922. By Brutus (Johannesburg: Central News Agency. 
1s.).—This thoughtful and well written pamphlet sets out 
clearly the underlying causes of the Rand troubles and the 
events which led up to the rising. The author lays stress on 
‘ the tendency of the white man to degenerate in South Africa,” 
the racial bitterness prevailing among the Dutch, and the 
selfishness of the labour unions among the permanent conditions. 
He attributes the mining dispute partly to the change in the 
character of the white miners, now mostly half-skilled Dutch- 
men, and to “ the spread of Socialistic and Bolshevist propaganda 
by extremists, mostly of Scottish or Jewish extraction.” It is 
surprising to find Scotland blamed in this connexion ; probably 
the so-called Scots, like most of the agitators on Clydeside, 
come from Ireland or are aliens who have taken Scottish names. 
The author reprehends the Johannesburg people for their 
indifference to municipal affairs and the Government for their 
reluctance to deal firmly with the Bolshevik agitation until the 
Rand was actually in revolt. He admits, however, that when 
General Smuts at last took action he showed the greatest 
courage and firmness. The object-lesson ought to suffice for a 
long time to come. 





Excursions in Victorian Bibliography. By Michael Sadleir. 
(Chaundy and Cox. 
to find a young novelist confessing that, after a course of the 
pessimists and the symbolists and other modern schools, he has 
found “in the quiet charm, in the dexterous sincerity of good 
Victorian fiction, a satisfaction of spirit produced by the novels 
of no other period of English literature.” He collects Victorian 


21s. net.)—It is uncommonly interesting | 





first editions and, to encourage other people to do likewise, he 
has compiled admirable bibliographies of eight authors— 
Trollope, Marryat, Disraeli, Wilkie Collins, Reade, Whyte- 
Melville, Mrs. Gaskell and Herman Melville. He prefixes to 
seven of these short and appreciative essays, but has nothing te 
say about Mrs. Gaskell—a strange omission in the case of the 
most finished and artistic writer among the eight. Mr. Sadleir’s 
lists include a great deal of information obtained privately from 
Mr. Bentley and other publishers, for which we should look in 
vain elsewhere. 


Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
(Bell. 8s. 6d. net.)—Cardinal Gasquet has collected in this 
volume a number of stray essays, on mediaeval St. Albans, 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, just before the Reformation, a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1506, Roger Bacon and the 
Vulgate, Polydore Vergil’s history of Henry VIL, and other 
topics, with a lengthy paper on the relations between Great 
Britain and the Vatican during and after the French Revolution. 
An essay written as long ago as 1883 on “‘ Adrian IV. and 
Treland”’ maintains that the Bull of 1159, by which the only 
Pope of English birth granted to Henry IL. the sovereignty of 
Ireland, was almost certainly a forgery. It is perhaps worth 
while to point out that this ancient controversy does not stand 
where it did forty years ago. Cardinal Gasquet may find in 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia convincing proof of the genuineness 
of the Bull ‘ Laudabiliter,’ the text of which is given in the 
* Book of Leinster,’ an Irish manuscript written before 1171. 
The Irish Roman Catholic author of the Lnceyclopaedia article 
says that ‘“ there is not in my judgment any controverted matter 
in history about which the evidence preponderates in favour 
of our view so decisively: as about the Donation of Adrian.” 


Spanish Galicia. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This charming little book by an accomplished Spanish scholar 
and traveller fulfils its purpose by making the reader desire 
eagerly to visit Galicia. Mr. Bell has a good word for the people 
whom the Castilians and Basques despise as slow-witted, but who 
are at any rate industrious farmers and who excel in lyric poetry. 
The motor-’bus has penetrated into Galicia, but has not spoiled 
the picturesque and little known towns like Lugo or Orense or 
Pontevedra, familiar by name to students of the Peninsular 
campaigns. There is a particularly attractive chapter on 
La Coruiia, which bygone English seamen used to call “ The 
Groyne,” and on Santiago, where the pilgrimages, once so famous, 
are showing signs of revival. Mr. Bell translates a number of 
the old Galician songs and some modern poems and quatrains 
(cantigas), and gives several examples of the musical settings 
at the end of his entertaining book. 





The Russian Turmoil. By General A. IL. Denikin. 
(Hutchinson. 24s. net.)—General Denikin’s memoirs of the 
Russian Revolution cover the short but memorable period 
from March to August, 1917, and end with his arrest. He 
describes clearly, and on the whole dispassionately, the rapid 
and complete collapse of the Russian Army, which became 
a mob of madmen. He shows how the Kerensky Government, 
through cowardice, allowed themselves to be terrorized by 
the Bolsheviks in German pay into overturning the discipline 
of the Army. It is a most painful story, but the facts deserved 
to be placed on record. The Socialists who destroyed the Army 
have had their reward, for they have found the new Bolsheviks 
more cruel to them than the old Tsars were. Moreover, the 
Solsheviks have re-established rigorous discipline in the ranks 
of the Army and have restored the death penalty, which the 
feeble Socialist demagogues had abolished. The book ends with 
General Denikin’s arrest at the orders of Kerensky. It 
pitiful to think of all that Russia and Europe might have been 
spared had the Revolution been wisely directed in 1917. 


ig 


History of Holland. By George Edmundson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 22s. 6d. net.)—This learned and dis- 


passionate history of Holland from the Burgundian domination 
Mr. Edmundson 
have devoted 

seventeenth 


down to our own times was much needed. 
of the few English historians who 

special attention to Dutch affairs in the 
century ; his narrative, though crowded with facts and dates, 
is, on the whole, clear and readable. The later chapters, from 
the Peace of Utrecht onwards, are naturally less interesting 
than the account of Holland in her prime, but will be new to 
most English readers, for whom Dutch history after the wars 


is one 
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of Marlborough is a sealed book. It is useful, for example, 
to have the Belgian revolution of 1830 described from a Dutch 
standpoint; there are two sides to every question. The 
evolution of Dutch politics since 1842 is well, though briefly, 
described. At the end of the book may be found a good 
bibliography and two very poor maps. 





rs STs 

The fourth volume of Mr. Arthur D. Innes’ very useful History 
of England and the British Empire (Rivington, 8s. 6d. net), issued 
in 1915, has reached a second edition, to which the author has 
added a tabular summary of the War anda brief outline of events 
from the Armistice to January lest. 

The City of Auckland, New Zealand, 1840-1920. By John 
Barr. (Whitcombe and Tombs).—Mr. Barr, who is the chief 
librarian of Auckland, has written a careful account of the 
foundation and development of the city, with much local detail. 
The Maoris had for centuries occupied hill-forts on the isthmus, 
as Mr. G. Graham shows in a preliminary chapter, but had 
abandoned it about the year°1820. The city was founded in 
1840 by Captain Hobson, the first Lieutenant-Governor, who 
disliked the Bay of Islands, where the earliest settlers had con- 
gregated. Auckland remained the capital of the colony until 
1865, when the Governor migrated to a more central position at 
Wellington. In the first year of its existence Auckland had 
1,500 inhabitants. To-day it has about 83,000. Mr. Barr 
makes it clear that the city was named after Lord Auckland, 
who, as First Lord of the Admiralty, had appointed Hobson 
to the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ in which he sailed to New Zealand, and 
had shown a friendly interest in Hobson’s career. 





The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Oversea 
Dominions. By Edward Porritt (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d, 
net).—This substantial work is a careful and accurate account 
of the successive stages by which, during two generations before 
the War, the Dominions acquired full control of their fiscal 
arrangements, as well as of the development of their claim to 
negotiate treaties such as the Franco-Canadian commercial 
treaty of 1907. Two long chapters are devoted to “ The Era 
of Indifference in Great Britain to Colonies and Empire,” 
which ended in 1887. There is a lengthy appendix of documents. 
The late Mr. Porritt was not an inspiring writer but he knew 
how to collect and arrange facts. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Poetry of Dante. By Benedetto Croce. Translated by 
Douglas Ainslie. (G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
14,000 Miles Through the Air. By Sir Ross Smith. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net.) What We Want, and Why. By Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, J. H. Thomas, Robert Williams, Tom Mann, J. 
Bromley and Noah Ablett. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) Public 
Opinion. By Walter Lippmann. (G. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 




















net.) The Conquest of the New Zealand Alps. By Samue] 
Turner. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Baker (FE. A.), The Public Library, 8vo................ (O'Connor) net 12/6 
Bancroft (J. H.) and Pulvermachee (W. D.), Handbook of Athletic Games, 

GF NB on cccccccgcccssencscesncncsescssccenacseces (Macmillan) net 10,6 
Bonnett (C. E.), Employers’ Associations in the United States, 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 18/0 
Brill (A, A.), Fundamental Cenceptions of Psychoanalysis, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Calladine (Colour-Serjeant G.), The Diary of 19th Foot, 1793-1837, ed. by 
Major M. L. Ferrar, 8vo.............. (Eden-Fisher & Co., Ltd.) net 10/0 
Cameos of Literature from Standard pI 12 vols. in box, 8vo, swd. 


(Warne) net 10/6 

Carr (H. W.), A Theory of Monads, 8vo.............. (Macmillan) net 15,0 
Cecil Marchioness of Lothian. A Memoir. Ed. by her Granddaughter, 

ee, Us bp oneccdsnsenbesnnseheer cecanseasonunt (Sands) net 12/6 


Dewey (J.), Human Nature and Conduct, er 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 
Ditmars (R. L.), Reptiles of the World, roy 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 
Downing (E. R.), A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region, 8vo 


106 
13/0 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Early Japanese Poets, complete trans. of the “ Kokinshiu,”’ by T. Wakameda, 
iccnnretehekaamaseetdsiescokemaaanns (Eastern Press, Ltd.) net 12/6 
Goodspeed (T. W.), Univessity of Chicago: Liographical Sketches, Vol. 1., 


adedeatadnhudensbderendésscackemesade (Camb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Gray (D.), County Library Systems, em 8vo............ (Grafton) net 7/6 
Hadwen (Dr. W. K.), First Impressions of America, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 10/6 


Haldane (Viscount), Philosophy of Humanism and of Other Subjects, 8vo 
(Murray) net 12/0 





Hannay (J. B.), Sex Symbolism in Religion, 2 vols., 8vo (Routledge t 
Harvey (A. 8.), Import and Export Trade (Law and Customs Proce stag as 


BOO ancuccushcumetacad bese hiressbhsteaadbaaciiouaes it t 2 
Heywood (John), Life and Works of, by Robert W. Bolwell, — nw ae SE 


Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Hysell (H.), Science of Purchasing, 8vo.................. (Appleton) net 
lea (T. 8.) and Bond (F. B.), ntorials for the Study of the Apostolic 
GROG, BONS BGO cccscsccccersccscccssceesess (Blackwell) net 12/¢ 
Mackintosh (C. W.), The New Zambesi Trail, 8vo... | (Marshall Bros.) net 10/6 
Marafloti (P. M.), Caruso’s Method of Voice Production ; Preface by Victor 
ME, SDs 65 oan ce 0 508 tele sbenensnscieccerccessd (Appleton) net 
Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family, 1855-60, ed., &c., by ELF. Richards, 
Ws ee MD Bs xk vnccececictdccseanecssed (Lane) net 
Murry (J. M ), Countries of the Mind, 8vo..... . (Collins) net 
Newbigin (Marion I.), Frequented Ways, 8vo .(Constable) net 
=f (Rev. F.), The Church in Madras, Vol. III., 8vo....(Murray) net 
Perks (S.), History of the Mansion House, roy 8vo (eC ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 35 
Piswosth (E. 8.), Process Engraving, cr 2 pase (Macmillan) net 
Pourrat (Rev. P.), Christian Spirituality, 8vo.. (Burns, Oates & Watts) net 
Rural Child Welfare, an Inquiry by the National Child Labour Committee, 
GED ccacncenersencaccesegenencseccoceteccsonsences (Macmillan) net 
Seniors Entomology, “ed. by Wm. D. Pierce, roy 8vo....(S. Phillips) net 
Sinclair (May), Tho New Idealism, S8vo............ (Macmillan) net |] 
Slaten (A. W.), What Jesus Taught, cr 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Smith (K. M.) and Gardner (J. C. M.), Insect Pests of the Horticulturist : 
Their Nature and Control, Vol. I., Toy 8vo........ (Benn Bros.) net 76 
Spencer (W. H.), Law and Business, Vol. ILI., 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 27 
Stoddard (L.), Revolt Against Civilization, 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Sydenham (T.), M.D., Selected Works of, by J. D. Comrie, cr 8vo (Bale) net 
Thomas ay: C. D.), Some New Evidence for Human Survival (Collins) net 
Turner (8.), Conquest of the New Zealand Alps, 8vo........ (Unwin) net 2 
Warren n (Lady), Through Algeria and Tunisia on a Motor- Bic yele (Cape) net 








TILO -LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 








DENT.—Notice of Resevl, 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 


and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 

Rs Da-MARE. owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

this BUSINESS, on and after June 24th, will be 

NTMENT com , , e 

ev —~ TRANSFERRED to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 
bd $.W., which will in future be the Head Office; their 





H.M THE KING. other address being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





Great 


fiity SALE 


Do not fai! to write to-day for copy of Illustrated Sale List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST, IRELAND, 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR O'IrLk 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
~ es for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 

thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a . GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 73. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
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ORTHERN RHODESIA.—Vacancies for PUPILS to 
learn PIONEER FARMING. £300 for one year. Food and Quarters 
provided.—Apply D. J. GRAY, Nega-Nega Private Bag, Livingstone. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 

SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 

(Established 1744), 
84-35, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION :— 

JUNE 267TH#-30TH AND JULY 38RD-6TH.—THE RENOWNED MACGREGOR 
COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, including a 12th Dynasty 
Head of Amenemhet LIT. in obsidian, the supreme treasure in last year’s Egyptian 
Exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club; a turquolse-blue faience Chalice. 
with fowling-scenes in relief, 18th dynasty, generally regarded as the finest in 
existence, and many other objects of the highest rarity, beauty and importance. 

Iilustrated catalogues (54 plates), price £1 1s. 

JUNE 277TH-28TH.— DRAWINGS in Pastel, Water-colour and Pencil by 
Artists of the English School of the XVIII. and XIX. Centuries, including the 
property of Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., and from the Gardner Collection of 
the late Lord Carlingford, K.P., the property of the Lady Strachie, Sutton Court, 
Somerset ; also Colour Prints, Mezzotint Portraits, etc. 

JUNE 29TH-30TH.—FINE MODERN ETCHINGS, including the property of 
J. Hutchinson, Hsq., F.R.C.8., 1 Park Crescent, N.W 

Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), price 1s. 

On View. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
I) lalate EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress : Miss D. M. HIBGAME, 





a ESSRS. 





Catalogues may be had. 


A.M. 


WANTED, for the Winter Term, 1922, ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for 
(2) ENGLISH and JUNIOR MATHEMATICS or LATIN ; and (6) CHEMISTRY 
and PHYSICS, with subsidiary BOTANY. Good degrees essential; experience 
or training desirable. 

Salary in accordance with the West Riding Scale, commencing £225 to £400, 
according to experience. 

Applications to be made at once on forms which can be obtained, on receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, from the undersigned. 

ARTHUR 8. ELLIOTT, 
Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Batley. 
19th June, 1922. 





SJ UNDERLAND EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 








COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, TWO WOMEN LECTURERS for the following subjects :—English 
(including Voice Production), Geography, Botany, Mathematics. 
One post will be vacant in September and the other in January. Both are 
non-resident. Salary—Burnham Scale with approved “ Carry-Over.” There 
are no forms of application. Further information may be obtained from the 
Principal. Letters of application must reach the undersigned on or before 
July Ist, 1922. 
HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 
15 John Street, Sunderland. 
June 16th, 1922. 


cry OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Head-Master: Mr. J. W. ILIFFE, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Applications are invited for the post of FRENCH MASTER. Candidates 
should possess an Honours Degree in Modern Languages, and must be prepared 
to weds French to Advanced Course standard. Appolntment to date from 
September Ist, 1922. Burnham Scale salary. 
Application forms may be had from the undersigned on reccipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, and should be returned by July 3rd at the latest 


to the Head-Master. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, 
Leopold Street, Sheffield. 
OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


(younty COUNCIL 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Principal: Miss E. H. SPALDING, M.A, 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGTISH. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for a Lectureship 
fn English at Bingley Training College. Candidates must be women with teaching 
experience holding a University Degree or its equivalent. The salary will be 
that provided for in the Burnham Report on Secondary School Salaries. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefleld. 

* Last date for receipt of applications 14th July, 1922. Duty to commence 

in September, 1922. 

(3** NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September next, a SENIOR MISTRESS, well qualified to 
teach French and English. 

Good Honours Degree in French or English essential, and the lady appointed 
will also have to share in the Needlework Instruction and Scripture. 

Salary £218 to £405, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Helston, to whom they 
should be returned not later than June 27th, 1022. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

June 19th, 1922. 


oo L EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 





WANTED, in September, an ENGLISH MISTRESS, Inter. or Final B.A., 
able to teach also Needlework and Physical Exercises. 

Salary £187 to £320, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, Callington, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, and should bo 
returned to him not later than July 15th, 1922. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Trure, 

June 19th, 1922. 





{ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, LAUNCESTON. 


WANTED, in Septemper, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE and HISTORY 'up to SENIOR LOCALS and MATRICULATION. 

Junior Form general subjects. Degree. Interest in Games. 

Salary £198 to £385, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MAS TER, Horwell Grammar School for Boys, Laune 
ceston, to whom they should be returned not later than June 30th, 1922. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. , 

June 16th, 1922, * 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 











OF WALES, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. The appointment is for a period of two 
years, dating from September, 1922, with a possible extension for a third year. 
Salary £300 per annum. One copy of application and three testimonials should 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than June 26th, 1922, 

C. G. BURTON, 
General Secretary. 


OF WALES, 


U 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the poat of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. The appointment is for a period of two 
years, dating from October, 1922, with a possible extension for a third year. 
Salary £300 per annum. One copy of application and three testimonials should 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than June 27th, 1922. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 


C, G. BURTON, 
General Secretary. 


NA‘CREA MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
M LL 
A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS is required for this College for the Session 


1922-1923. Salary £350.—For conditions of appointment apply to the SECRE- 
TARY OF FACULTY, 1 College Avenue, Londonderry. 


YAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
/J information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLY, 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 23. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 


COMPANY. Lrp. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 


THEATRES, &c. 


PERFORMANCES of 


“O RPHE VU 
(In three acts), 


in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal direction of 
LOUIS N. PARKER 


(Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906). 


Gluck's 
S ” 


FESTIVAL Famous Opera, 


With a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and mimes, and a full 
orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. BLACKALL, F.R.C.0. Dates: JULY 
19th, 20th, 2lst, 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinees: JULY 20th and 22nd, at 
2.30 p.m. Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: £1, 10s. 6d., and 53. 0d. (including 
Tax). All seats reserved. Tickets at Kelth Prowse & Co.’s or the ollan Hall, 
New Bond Street; or the Hon. Secretary, “ Orpheus,” Warwick. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.2. 


Dean for the Session 1921-22: Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

The College provides practical scientific training for students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University, and 
certain other qualifications, are accepted in lieu of it. The next Entrance 
Examination will be held on Tuesday, September 19th. Applications for 
admission should be forwarded to the College on forms to be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR. The Programme of the College is under revision and will 
be issued shortly. 


) ESTFIEL D 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., E.C., MP, 
Principal: Miss E, C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For furtier particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp- 


stead, N.W. 3 





COLLEGE 


H° WARD LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM. 


ANNUAL MEETING, CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 5.W., on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 30th, at 8 p.m. 


Speaker: Mr. T. MOTT OSBORNE, 
formerly Governor of Sing-Sing Prison, U.S.A 
Admission free by ticket only from HON. SEC., 7 Dalmeny 


Avenue, N. 7. 
. a 


i ied YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Announces a Course of Lectures 
+ on French History, beginning July toth, by 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write: 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
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HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


8: 
Sir A ge ty NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The ne ee ang OF pare 
BU The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPH ER ADDIS M.D., M.P. 

VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. Inctpet SHAW OF DO NF ERMLINE, LLD D. 


Prine 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. ‘ond Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The Colleg» stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close .o Dartford Heath. 
t he Course began in October. —F urther particulars on applicationto SECRETARY. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 

ES, SWIMMING, 














Trainin 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAM. 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

rTP HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal ; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, | Netba Netball, &e. ». Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 

the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


AST BOURNE. 
NHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. ‘Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


(Gj ABDERING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 ft. up. Practical comprehensive training, individual 
Gardening year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 














consideration. 


a Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Pr: actical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
Apply Principal, Lee nomen Marwood, phar. N.Devon, 





house and grounds.- 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Hevsrenovrs COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “‘WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application tor vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Bourne- 





mouth. 
>. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHT ERS OF THE CLERGY. 
Patrons .. THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL and 
ELEVEN OTHER BISHOPS. 
Patroness THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 


Head-Mistress .. Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (late Ciassical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, University of London 

Fees : £70—£73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class-sing ing) 
and Laundry. 

Bursaries are given in special cases, 

A few girls, not daughters of clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 
playing- field at Westbury. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships) and for other 
qualifying examinations. 

Apply to Rev. Canon W WELCHMAR, Hea. Sec., or HEAD- MISTRESS. 


A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOT 
T. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
from 8 to 14 years of age, will be — in September by Miss I. L. 

RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head- Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 

FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointment only, 


ALDER GI! SCHOOL, 


GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD- “MIST REsSs. 

















HE BEEHIV E, Bexhill-on-Sea. In open position, 5 5 min. 
from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. Definite Church 


teaching.— Apply PRINCIPAL, 





IGHFIELD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 








incipal—Miss' W 
Private Resftentich School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
([\HE DOWNS’ SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing from Downs aad sea. 
| Fcinatasinaiatl SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. P 
Bracing climate. Good catio 


Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt. Hons. f. Hons. Sch.). 
PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, L Ww. —Eight acres, acres, near sea. 


Exce lent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities, M; Isic, 
Arts - Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention’ 


pHE. GREY HOUSE — a SCHOOL, 








FARM and GARDEN 
SEVENOAKS, for girls needing individual care and an out-of-door life, 
Cookery taught by highly-qualified lady cook. A few ladies received.—For 
terms apply Mrs. PEARCE CLARK, 
ILTON HOUSE, READING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain duri: g 
the holidays 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to heulth, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestiy 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


ie SLES CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MAKGARET oh oa M.A. (T.C.D.), Classica! Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 

made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rFXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 





























situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS 
{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
RIUTTOR CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
kD WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 


School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas, Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. ‘Trained lady nurse from the Hanipstead 
Nursery Training School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
18 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, LD: urtmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description o t 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘‘ Royal Navy louse, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.4. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BEKKS.—Public School Educatio Ms 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 ta Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Lioat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.1.C. Fees £31, 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply "W. M. GRUN DY, M.A., Head-Master, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special! ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

















Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 
PS WICH Sc RB CGOoL.,. 
AND 5TH JULY, 1922. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 4TH 
TWO OPEN SCHOL ARSHIPS. 
Inclusive fees, board and tuition, from £69 15s, 
Apply the Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, M.A., Head-Master. 


b EREFORD © ATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An _ examination 

for the award of six or seven scholarships, ranging in value from £90 
downwards, will begin on June 27th.—Further information can be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


\REGHORN CASTLE ~ SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, L.A 
(iormerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), om R.. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).- 
Prospe ctuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


LAYES MORE SCHOOL, 
NORTHWOOD PARK, WINCHESTER. 


SCHOLARSHIP ELECTION. 





For boys up to the age of 14 who have been educated on broad and liberal 
lines, without any attempt at early specialisation. 

The Examination conducted by the Head-Master and three “ Outside 
Examiners will be held on July 10th, when the following awards wi n be made if 
properly qualified candidates resent themselves. 

TWO MAJOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

TWO MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The latest date for entry is July 3re 

For further intormation apvly te the BU RSAR, Clayesmore School, Winchester, 


value 60 guineas per annum. 
or 30 guineas per annum. 
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FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 


Mdlle. DE GLEZ. 


Principal : 


English references. 
TDENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
—Finishing school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references.—Principals : 


Mdlles. GLAS. 
NGLISH SCHOOL, CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. 














—aAltitude 3,500 fect. Prepares for public school. French strong 
subject. —Apply for prospectus to T. H. REEVE, M.A., Oxon. er 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
cives Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Extempore Discourse, Voice 
Production, Manner of Delivery, Reciting and — Pronunciation. Syllabus 
forwarded.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 


M\HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method d of teaching Lip 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing.  rerceeia 
made. —Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


GS TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. ET en 


resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment 
Estab. 1905.—Write to 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 








with pupils of all ages. 
London, W.C. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
56 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Re gent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agric — and Horticulture. 
NO CH ARGE Ww H A’ TEVE R Is MADE TO PARENTS, _ 


@CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY REC ELV ING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

= age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be a? 
& J. PATON, Educ ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E. Cc, 


obtain reliable po 
Tutors, and Educational Homes 


GcHOOLS 





Offices 





Parents can 
respecting Schools, 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to a 
Trp =] Messrs. TRUMAN KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

7 UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching statfs of the most importantschools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, 4c. 

digg ee ITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 

and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 

words ; translations unde rtaken. —Miss N. McFarlane, il Palineira Av., Westcliff, 

2 ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short storics required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 8U,v00 words. Where criticism is required a smal! foe 1s 








charged. Authors MsS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.O, 4. 
j\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 





to write, what to write about, where tosell, Expert guidance, real train- 
u ig. Interesting booklet free. —Regent Lnstitute ( Dept. 35), 22 Be dford St., W.C. 2 
TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 

First-class throughout. July 11th, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 

4 weeks, 79 gns. Aug. 9th, Tyrol and Salzkammergut, 3 weeks, 59 gns.—Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, _London, 8.E. 19. 
HOTELS, -HYDROS, an 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hote! 

Comforte with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on Wes: 


Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.) 





Telep.: 341. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
YREENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 
“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., 


cans extra. 
kegs extra. 7b. tins, 4s. 3d. 


“ PLASTINE”’ supersedes Putty, 32s. 
SONS, Grove Works. 


each, post free.—Full particulars from W. 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Ions and Ilotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous» 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 sete. (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


|  ESIDENT PATIENTS. S.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) “BOUGHT. — Highest ; Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 

returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. &d. or 5s, 

>, from HOWARTUHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


per cwt., 
CARSON & 























Neurasthenics 





















pe BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
— list or send garments fer free — —LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. ’Phone: Dalston 15380. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

— £2 = Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Andon, 1. 

















PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigration. 
3,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 








Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman- - = - - = = = = F.H. CLAYTON, Esq. 


Chairman of Ship Committee - - - - Howson F. DgviTr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 

The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











BOOKLOVERS, NOTE! 


HUNDREDS OF ‘THOUSANDS OF BOOKS 
are published by the National Institute for the Blind 
in Braille and Moon types. These books are either 
given away free or sold at 75% loss on each volume 
to the blind population of this country. Thus, the 
blind are able to enjoy perhaps one of the greatest 
solaces this world affords—the immortal treasures of 
its literature. 





Will all lovers of books show their sympathy with 
this great work by sending a donation—the smallest 


is welcome—to G. F. Mowatt, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, 


National Institute for the Blind (Registered under 
the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1 ? 


IN WALES 


MaAkCH 31sT, 1920), 


THE CHURCH 
(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, 


Appeal which has been made for 
MILLION POUNDS, 

a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesicigh House, Caxton Street, Londoa, 
§S.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


In response to the 
ONE 
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By Appointment. 


N account of its lowacidity, 
Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider 
has earned the approval | 

of the medical profession as an | 
ideal drink for all occasions, | 
especially in cases of gout and 
rheumatism. 





A little booklet, entitled “The Goiden Wine 
of England,” will be sent free on request to 


H, P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 
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CARR'S 


‘Table 
Water” 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


= SP 


They are s ideal 
wil —— Dreier 
a trial tin m your 
stores. Jheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


’ CARR & CO.LT2 
CARLISLE 
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(ONQUISTADOR| 


PORT 


A Most Excelleny Wine from the Wood. 
5 a PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
= Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 








es makers of the famous OnoTO 
PEN invite you to try 


Onotot<Pencil 


ALWAYS SHARP 


A new, always sharp penc il, simple in 
use and solid in construction. In Gold, 
Rolled Gold, Silver, etc. Prices from 
7s. to f{10. 

Ask your Stationer to show you one. 


Tuomas DE LA RUE & Co., Lrtp.,, 
110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 
Manufacturers and Printers of Postage and 

Revenue Stamps, Bank Notes, B 
Cheques, Certificates, etc. 



























BY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 


are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Directions with each bottle. 
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OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 








SF MM $ 7 até é . 
To FURNISH A FLAT for £190 
Write for illustrated BOOKLET. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


dard'’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G@ ¥ 24 &46 
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PITTITTTICCOT SC EES! 


© PVELOLE SEED EeE SEES 


; 
+) Oeeeerere 


eeeanes 


a — Foremost round 
= _-The World 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 





IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 
103” 1/ 
2 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


OROCDORDEROLELNE LOR EOETT DUE LES PEON COS EPER Cs FEED OE DEE EES s GES FOCREE PROCS HEE SReneD teats EDeabeeteeet es eee 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New List 
THE POMP OF POWER Anonymous) 


In one large volume. 


The Yorkshire Post: 


“A book dealing keenly, intimately, 
sanely, and authoritatively with matters 
of high policy. Whoever the writer is he 
certainly knows at first-hand of what he 
writes. . .. though he gives his views 
with unsparing candour, they are un- 
blemished by any touch of malice or 


striving after smartness or sensationalism. | 


The book is a balanced account and re- 
view, written from behind the scenes, of 
the military and diplomatic relations of 
France and Great Britain before and dur- 


ing the war, and a clear analysis of the | Ss 
of military matters; though not appar- | 


| really important literature. 
his knowledge of distinguished men is | 
clearly first-hand, and his intercourse with | 


present international situation. It is 
full of portraits of some of the chief actors, 
fearlessly but impartially drawn.”’ 


The Times: 

*** My son, you will be surprised with 
how little wisdom the world is governed.’ 
This book, in its survey of polities and 
diplomacy before, during, and since the 
war, seems written to maintain the truth 
of Oxenstiern’s dictum. . The author 
has a novel way of looking at everybody 
and everything ; he has been, apparently, 
behind the scenes, and he can summarize 





Cloth gitt, 
A Few Early Opinions 


The Evening Standard : 


“The anonymous author of The Pomp 
| of Power is a puzzle altogether more inter- 
esting than the much-discussed Gentleman 
with a Duster. 

“The latter had heard something and 
divined—sometimes  correctly—a 
deal more than he knew. The present 
writer is a very different person. He 
evidently possesses much of the ubiquity 
of Colonel Repington, with a discretion 
| and judgment of his own. 
| 
| 


| familiar with French polities; though 
not a soldier, he has a considerable grasp 


| ently, in the strict sense, a society man, 


them that of an equal; if he is not a 
politician, his peculiar taste in reading is 
|remarkable; if he is a politician, his 
|range of general information is excep- 
tional; if he is a private person, he is one 
| sufficiently trusted by statesmen, homo 
and foreign, to perform commissions and 
| receive confidences. 


good | 


He is curiously | 


18s. 


The Sunday Times: 

““ Whoever the anonymous author of 
this book may be, he has succeeded in 
giving us one most desirable thing: a 
commentary on the diplomacy and con- 
duct of the war, based on his personal 
knowledge of affairs and the men respon- 
sible for them, in which there is no trace 
of personal bias or prejudice, nor of any 
desire to enhance the attraction of the 
book by a sprinkling of scandal. When 
the book bears the stamp of knowledge 
and ability to apply that knowledge to the 
purposes of criticism, as this book does, it 
makes it a very valuable addition to 


The Star: 
“The book of the week is The Pomp of 


Power. The author is anonymous, and 
his identity will be much discussed. 


| Internal evidence indicates a member of 


| England, 


Tory aristocratic and political society in 
intimate also with French 
government circles. His book is a series 


| of critical studies of Anglo-French political 


‘Whoever he may be, he takes advan- | 


tage of his anonymity to say exactly what 
| he thinks of soldiers and politicians.” 


| cellently written. 
| observation and experience.” 


personalities, very acute judgments, ex- 
It has the real stuff of 





situations in a bold and pithy manner.” 


2nd large edition called for immediately. 


° . 
The Russian Turmoil 
By GENERAL DENIKIN. In one large volume, cloth gilt, 
fully illustrated, 24s. net. 

“ A pathetic and picturesque account of the national debacle far more terrible 
in its consequences than the most complete defeat in the fleld could ever have 
been.”"—Morning Post. “ A thrilling story of the collapse of Tsardom and the 
tragic break-up of the Russian Army.’’—Daily News. “ A detailed and valuable 


narrative ; the writer reveals himself in this book as a man of sterling character 
and unclouded sincerity."’"—Manchester Guardian. 


Misiteme mm Staal s Her Trials onl 


Triumphs (2nd large edition) 
illustrated, 16s. net. By Lt.-Col. A. C. P. 
_ HAGGARD, D.S.O. 


“An extraordinary woman's extraordinary life.”"—Dai/y Muil. 
literary and historic interest.""—Daily Graphic. 


In cloth gilt, 


“Of great 





First Impressions of America 


By Dr. WALTER R. HADWEN. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 
10s. 6d. net. 


An interesting and sympathetic account of American life as viewed by an 
English traveller. The book includes interviewa with Americans of many 
types, from the President dowawards, and contains descriptions of New York, 
— Philadelphia, Washington, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles, giving the 
reader a vivid impression of America of to-day. 


e ° 
Comparative History 
By the EX-EMPEROR OF GERMANY. In demy 8vo, | 

cloth gilt, 8s.6d.net. With 16 illustrations on art paper. 


This book fs the ex-Emperor’s defence, formulated by his own hand, against 
the indictment of the world, and on this ground alon> is of the highest historic | 
significance. How far, it at all, the defence succeeds must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. As a revelation of the psychology and mental processes of the | 
most prominent actor in the greatest drama of history the book 1s important, 
and also of much interest. [in the Presse. | 


| anecdotes, and of intense human interest. 
“| practically nothing, achieved undying fame and some (if not great) fortune, 


The Memoirs of Djemal Pasha | 


In one large handsome volume, with maps, cloth gilt, 18s. net. | 
These Memoirs contain the first authoritative account of the history of the 
last eizht years from the Turkish point of view. The author was one of the 
trium: irate who organized and led the “* Young Turk" party and brought Turkey 
into the war on the side of Germany, and he subsequently commanded the 
‘Turkish army opposed to the British in the Sinai Peninsula and in Palestine. | 
The book owes its great interest and importance not only to the striking per- 
sonality of the author, but also to the secreta of inner history which it reveals, 
notably the efforts made by the Ambassadors of the Entente to keep Turkey | 
from joining Germany, and the negotiations between the author and the French 
Goverament after the murder at Sarajevo. [immediately. ' 





With the Judeans in the Palestine 
Campaign 
| By Lt.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. In demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations, 16s. net. 


An account by its commanding officer of the formation, record, and active 
service in Palestine of the first Jewish battalion. 


Under the Black Ensign 


By Capt. R. S. GWATKIN-WILLIAM, C.M.G., R.N. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 

The author was in command of the ‘Intrepid,’ the mother ship of mine- 
sweepers which kept the way open for the supply of Russia during the most 
critical period of the war. The book contains many amusing stories and several 
thrilling accounts of engagements with submarines. 





More Memoirs and Some Travels 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘ Memoirs of a Clubman.” 
(2nd Edition.) In cloth gilt, 16s. net. 

* Full of reminiscences and anecdotes, told with much humour, and thoroughly 
| entertaining.”’-—Westminster Gazette. “A truly remarkable man is this Mr. 
| G. B. Burgin, whose ‘ More Memoirs’ is having the success the book undoubtedly 
| deserves.’’—Weekly Dispatch. 





\H. G. Hawker, Aisin: His Life 
and Work 


| By 


M. A. HAWKER. In one large handsome volume, 
18s. net. With a number of illustrations on art paper. 

In addition to forming an authentic record of the late Harry Hawker's flying 
career, including the British Height and Duration Records, his Pioneer Flights 
in Australla, the Round Britain Seaplane Flight, and the Atlantic Flight at- 
tempted in a machine with but one engine, which resulted in his being missing 
for a whole week, every chapter is full of hitherto unrecorded incidents and 
The fact that he, starting with 


singles him out as the greatest British airman. No man was more popular with 
his fellows or had such remarkable power of will. It is not generally known 
that Hawker was primarily responsible for the design of the Sopwith “ Tabloid "’ 
biplane just before the war, which proved to be a prototype of the fighting 
scouts which gave us our ascendancy in the air. {In the Presse. 











Progressive Golf 
By HARRY VARDON. In cloth, 5s. net. 


tions on ert paper. 





With 36 illustra- 


An important work on the game by one of the world’s leading professionals, 
with very valuable progressive charts on the Driver, the Cleek, the Mid-Irona, 
the Mashic, the Niblick and the Putter. [immediately, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW. BOOKS 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM AND OF OTHER SUBJECTS 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE 
Author of ‘‘ The Reign of Relativity.’’ 


This is a companicn volume to the author’s “ Reign of Relativity.” 


It is concerned with the relativity 


of reality to forms of knowledge as this relativity appears in humanism, on the one hand, and in certain domains 


of science, on the other. 
the principle is here followed out. 
as a general cn>. 
for inductively. 


Mathematical physics, biology and psychology are the domains of science in which 
In the “ Reign of Relativity ” the question was treated for the most part 
Here the commencement is made in particular fields of experience, the principle being sought 


I2s. net. 





HARMONISM AND CONSCIOUS EVO- 


LUTION. By SIR CHARLES WALSTON, Author of 
‘* Aristodemocracy.’’ The author discusses the Har- 
monistic principle, which he avers should be sub- 
stituted for the wsthetic principle, and enlists the 
support of Biology, Physiology and Psychics. 21s. net. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A LIFE IN FIVE CONTINENTS. Good Stories 
of people of all grades, from the ex-Kaiser 
and great ladies of a bygone generation to naked 
inhabitants of Fiji, by one whose life was 
exceptionally varied. With Illustrations. 


los. net. 
BELIEF, FAITH AND PROOF : 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. BISHOP GORE, 
D.D. The main thought running through the essay 
is the possibility of applying a tested scientific method 
to the subject-matter of theology. 6s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Essays for the use of Parents and Teachers written 
at the instance of the Christian Evidence Society. 
By Various Authors. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. C. F. NOLLOTH, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S DANIEL AND 
THE APOCALYPSE 


WITH A STUDY OF THE NATURE AND CAUSE OF 
UNBELIEF. By Sir WILLIAM WHITLA, M.D., 
M.A., M.P. Sir Isaac Newton, at the time of his 
death, left a MS. on Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St. John. Sir William Whitla has made a long 
and special study of this book and now reproduces 
it with an Introduction. (Ready Immediately.) 15s. net. 


DORMANT FIRES 


A new novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author 
of ‘‘ Perch of the Devil,’’ ‘‘ Rezanov,’’ etc. The 
story of a woman of the proudest American aristo- 
cracy, who for love’s sake paid the greatest price and 
won. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOYAGE OF ASS 


By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN, Author of ‘‘ Wade’s 
Boat,”’ etc. A triumphant ingenuity of rimes, ex- 
pressing a story of simple life steeped in the spirit 
of the age before Piers PLowMan, 5s. net. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH ASIA 


By Capt. L. V.S. BLACKER, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides 
(Frontier Force). This tells of a hazardous journey 
into wild unexplored recesses of the heart of Asia, 
and the book’s pages are full of primitive soldiering 
and wild barbaric life. Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


LATER ENTRIES. By Sir HENRY LUCY. This 
volume is in no sense a residuum of reminiscence. 
It is simply a continuation of extracts from a diary 
kept throughout many years of a busy life, printed 
exactly as they were penned on dates attached. 15s. net. 

[Ready Immediately, 


THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE 


THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF. Wife of Napoleon I. 
With an Historical Introduction by M. FREDERIC 
MASSON. Extraordinarily intimate, they throw 
light not _1ly upon her character but upon her feeling 
towards k ~ husband and her French associates.’’— 


Sunpay Times. Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS 


By R. W. S. BISHOP. ‘‘ An unconscious portrait 
of its loving author and the best treasury of country 
life and lore we have read for many a long day.’’—- 
MorninG Post. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE FIRE-BIRD 


A Narrative Poem by GENE STRATTON-PORTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Freckles,’’ ‘‘ Laddie,’’etc.Mrs. Stratton- 
Porter’s very wide fame as a novelist and a naturalist 
is not to prevent her achieving success also as a poet. 
In ‘‘ The Fire-Bird ”’ she tells a charming and drama- 
tic story of an Indian maiden of the Hiawatha type, 
who is betrothed toa brave. A strange girl supplants 
her and finds speedy retribution in death. With 3 
full-page Coloured Iliustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN : 
THEIR DISEASES AND THEIR WELFARE NEEDS. 
By W. E. HOME, O.B.E., Fleet-Surgeon, Royal Navy. 
This arresting plea is written in the hope of bringing 
into the British Merchant Service some of the happi- 
ness and esprit de corps we have in the Navy. 5s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Author of ‘ The 
Romance of Words,’’ etc. ‘‘Mr. Weekley inspires 





confidence by his scholarly method of handling a 
subject.’-—Tue Srecraror. Third Edition. 6s. net. 





IRELAND IN TRAVAIL 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF TWO INDEPENDENT VISITORS IN 1920-21 
By JOICE M. NANKIVELL and SYDNEY LOCH. 


The husband and wife who wrote this book went over to Ireland at a time when the country was passing 


into a state of civil war. 


They lived in the midst of those who were taking an active part in all that occurred 


and were able to form an unbiased opinion of the state of affairs; but their stay was attended by adventures, 


risks and experiences of no ordinary kind. 


7s. Od. net. 
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MACMILLAN'’S LIST 


Sr ROSS SMITH. 
14,000 MILES THROUGH THE AIR. 


By Sir ROSS SMITH, F.R.G.S. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


7 HOM. AS HARDY. 


Ios, 





LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, with 
many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


THE HILL OF VISION. 
Poems. By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ Insurrec- 
tions,” etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





1922 Issue Now Ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
fee by Sir. JOHN ee KE ITIR, L1..D., and M. 
EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
net. 

The Times.—‘ One of the most important and interesting 
features of the new issue of this invaluable handbook of Imperial 
and internation al information is the article on Russia, which has 
been rewritten.’ 


208. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK To THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Including Notes collected from the Works of John Ruskin. 
By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. Revised and rearranged 
throughout. In two vols. Crown 8vo. Thin paper. 
Vol. I. Foreign Schools. Eighth Edition. 5s. net. 
Vol. II. British Schools (including the Tate Gallery). 
Seventh Edition. 5s. net. 


A THEORY OF MONADS. 


OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By H. WILDON CARR, 
D. Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE NEW IDEALISM. 
3y MAY SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘ A Defence of Idealism.’ 
Svo. 4s. net. 


PEACEMAKERS-— -BLESSED and OTH ER- 
WISE. 
Observations, Reflections and Irritations at an International 
Conference. By IDAM. TARBELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LTo., LONDON, W.©. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as @ rev elation.” —T'he Guardian. 
‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’—Jedical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. Georga’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 














OOKS. —_W ard’s Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d.; Sterne’s 
Works, illus. by Stothard, 4 vols., 1808, £2 10s.; Clarke’s ‘the Pictures 
of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), just out, with 140 plates, £3 53.; Rabelais’ 
Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 633.; Pe PY ’s Diary, 4 vols., 
16s. 9d.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d.; 100,000 Books in 
stock, é atalogues on applics ation. Books WANTED. First Editions of 
Conrad, £2 cach offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896; 
also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Eve rlasting Mercy, 1911; Walter 
Ramal’s Songs of Childhood, 1902; Beerbohm’s Caricatures of 25 Gentle men ; 
Maseficld’s Tragedy of Man, 1909; John Inglesant, 1888; Stevenson's E Jdinburgh, 
1879.—EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, Inco:porated 1880, 








pital Authorised and Issued .. oe ee .- ar e £9,000,000 
pital Paid up .. oe ee ee oe oe oe +»  £3,000,000 
erve Fund ., ee oe ee ee * o e+  £3,150,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors £6,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Tondon, E.0.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Btates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
alo made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
teceived for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 





SAMPSON LOW 
A MANUAL of INDIAN TIMBERS 


An account of the growth, distribution, and uses of the 
trees and shrubs of India ‘and Ceylon, with DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THEIR WOOD-STRUCTURE. 

By J. 8. GAMBLE, F.R.S., late of the Indian Forest 





Department. Reprint of 2nd Edition with Cor- 
rections and Additions. Fully illustrated. 894 
pages, voluminous index and coloured Map. 


Detailed illustrated prospectus gratis. £3 3s. net. 


DIANA STEPS DOWN 





By SUSAN REDGRAVE. 6s. net. 
THE GREATER GOOD 

By SILAS K. HOCKING. 6s. net. 
TRUANT YOUTH 

By Miss H. de COURCY WILSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
MESSER MARCO POLO 

By DONN BYRNE. 6s. net. 





The Successful Daily Mirror Novel in Book Form 


THE IMAGINARY MARRIAGE 


By HENRY ST. JOHN COOPER. 3s. 6d. 


ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT 


Thirteenth Annual Issue. Fully illustrated. £2 2s. 
Detailed prospectus gratis. 


JANE’S “FIGHTING SHIPS” 


3,000 illustrations, 


net. 


net. 


Twenty-fifth year of issue. 700 pages, 





exclusive and reliable information. The acknowledged 
World Authority. Detailed prospectus gratis. 

£2 12s. 6d. net. 

100 SOUTHWARK | STREET, ‘LONDON. 


K I K" TH Century and After 
JULY 1922 Number 


CONTENTS : 


THE CASE OF MRS. STAN HARDING. By Mrs. 
Stan HARDING. 
ARMAMENTS AND FRONTIERS. By the Right 


fon. Lorp RaAGLan. 

CANADA IN THE EMPIRE. 

1914-1918: AND NOW. By 
M.C., M.P. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
W. Macara, Bart. 

REMINISCENCES OF LORD KITCHENER. 
late E. G. Harman, C.B. 

A GREAT BRITISH STATESMAN. 
Hon. the Marquress oF ABERDEEN AND 

BIRDS IN THE POETRY OF BURNS. 
J. A. S. WILSON. 

ON DARTMOOR. By Envwarp Hotton. 

SCIENCE AND GREEK. By the Rev. Stewart A. 
McDowaALL. 

A PARAGON OF HOSTS. By 

THE POCKET AS A WEAPON OF WAR. 
mander Lorp Trergnmovutu, R.N. 

THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND SINN 
FEIN. By Putte N. Bacenat. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. By Sir Grecory Fosver (Provost Univer- 
sity College, London). 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
PIERRE CRABITES. 

A PRACTICAL ROAD TO UTOPIA. 
J. R. G. WREFORD. 

THE DIVINE GIFT OF HUMOUR. 


Hon. Epwarp Lytreiron, D.D. 


By Sir Joun WILiIson, 
Captain C. KE. Losesy, 


By Sir Cuarres 


By 


the 


Most 
i 
Rev. 


By the 
‘TEMAIR, 


By the 


J. B. PRieEstTLeEY. 
By Com- 


By 


By ReyNELL 


By the Rev. the 





CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 4s. net. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


‘THE “ Spectator,”’ owing to the prestige of 
its weekly review of Politics, Literature, 
Theology, and Art, circulates throughout 

the educated classes in the United Kingdom, 

the Empire, and America. 








The news of the week is compressed into an 
animated narrative, and thus readers of the 
paper are insured against missing the true 
bearing and the essential details of current 
events. 


The leading articles deal in an independent 
and unconventional spirit with the chief matters 
of political, economic, and general interest. 


Books of special interest and importance are 
dealt with in the long reviews, while the 
shorter notices give in a condensed form the 
judgment of equally competent critics on 
contemporary literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of 
fiction may find a useful guide for making out 
their lists for the circulating libraries. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. £ os. d. 


For one year, including postage to any part of 


the United Kingdom ... — — ie aes 


To the MANAGER, The * SPECTATOR,” 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
“ SPECTATOR " sent for one year to 


Name 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


PD ncncc adenvkgaeeuniaansoidssardavadédvebuwnnedet 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR SMALL 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 


Half-width page following ‘ New and Forthcoming Publi- 
cations,’ £1 per inch. 


Terms: net. 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 





THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 





MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH 
FAMILY 


In Three Vols. Vols. II. and III. now ready. Edited by 
E. F. RICHARDS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. each, 





SONGS OF THE BIRDS 


By WALTER GARSTANG, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Leeds. Illustrated by J. A, 
SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. . 
A description of the origin and development of music from 
the songs of birds, with reproductions of the songs set to human 
consonants and music. 


“* Full of original remarks and good observation. Dr. Garstang has enjoyed 
writing his book and has felt what he says before he has written it.” 
—VISCOUNTESS GREY in a two-column Review in the Times, 





ENGLAND 
By “AN OVERSEAS ENGLISHMAN.” Crown &vo, 
6s. net. 


A vigorous and outspoken plea for England for the I-nglish. 


“ A very timely book. It is higx time that this long-suffering nation sheuld 
make a protest and speak vp for itself..".—DEAN INGE in the Evening Standard, 

“The time is ripe for the throwing down of the glove to the boisterous, 
energetic fellows everywhere ruling over us: those Scots, Welsh and Irish 
who ‘ shove away the worthy bidden guest.’ ’’—Times Lit. Supp. 





MY ESCAPE FROM DONINGTON HALL 
By Kapitanleutnant GUNTHER PLUSCHOW.  ‘Trans- 
lated by PAuLINE DE CuHarRy. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

‘The record of a German officer’s escape to Germany from 
internment in England, together with an account of the siege 
of Kiao-Chow in the early days of the War. 








Just Out 
MY DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8vom~ 5s. net. | 
“Mr. Leacock’s achievement is assured and triumphant. It | 
is true to say that the English are really grateful to him for his 
‘ Discovery of England.’ It is all delightful.”—Morning Post. | 
] 


Order at once from your Library or Bookseller. 











A HOLIDAY NOVEL LIST 

THE PASSIONATE PURITAN 

By JANE MANDER. 
IN THE MAYOR’S PARLOUR 

By J. S. FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 
ANNA COLQUHOUN 

By KATHERINE BURDEKIN. 
A CUCKOO IN THE NEST 





. 6d. net. 


“J 
W 


7s. 6d. net. 


By BEN TRAVERS. 7s. 6d. net. 
HEAVEN AND CHARING CROSS 

By ALICE HERBERT. 7s. 6d. net. 
NARCISSUS IN THE WAY 

By G. V. McFADDEN. 8s. 6d. net. 
SCARLET PATCHES 

By VIOLETTE ROBERTS. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LUCK OF THE TOWN 
By MARION FOX. 


SNAGS AND SHALLOWS 
By C. C. LOWIS. 7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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